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of paying debts contracted for articles used up 
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Mrs. Coolidge loves the kiddies. . 
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You'd never have guessed. 
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do not set. ) 
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WOULDN’T STAY PUT 


Every once in a while we read where 
some person has been buried alive. Unfor- 
tunately but few of these victims become 
active in time to be let out of their graves; 
the burial party almost always gets in its 
work and the mourners leave before evi- 
dence turns up showing that ‘the burial 
Was somewhat premature. 

Recently a man in Ohio was pronounced 
dead and the undertaker was allowed to 
have his way. The day for the burial ar- 
rived and the man in the coffin was still 
apparently dead. There seemed to be no 
reason why he should not be buried, so he 
was taken to the cemetery and lowered into 
the freshly dug hole amidst outpourings of 
grief. 

As is customary on such occasions, the 
minister officiating said many wonderful 
things about the deceased’s character. Such 
things had never before been spoken of 
him; even his own relatives heard them 
for the first time. And when the minister 
was all through, apparently the man had 
never done an ill deed in his life, for noth- 
ing derogatory to his character had even 
been inferred. Then the first shovelful of 
dirt was raised in midair and everything 
about was as quiet as the grave. 


“Rap, rap, tap; tap, rap, rap.” A method- 
ical and determined knocking was heard— 
the grave was no longer quiet; neither 
were the spectators. “Tap, tap, tap; rap, 
rap, tap.” Chills ran up and down all 
spines concerned, and faces grew clammy. 
There was no doubt where the noise came 
from. Some strong soul volunteered to de- 
scend into the grave and open the lid of 


the coffin. Then, Great Balls of Living 
Flame, out stepped the “corpse” —all 
smpiles. After the first great shock wore 


off everyone crowded about the once “dead” 
man and congratulated-him on his narrow 
escape. 

The “corpse” explained that he was sorry 
to disappoint everybody but that when his 
senses returned to him down there in that 
strange and unpromising pit he didn’t like 
the idea of being buried while his wife 
was still so young and would likely marry 
again soon after the flowers on his grave 
had decayed. 

The man’s wife fainted on the spot. 


-REVENGE LEFT BAD TASTE 


Paul Harvey was cashier in one of the 
big banks of Chicago. It was his business 
to know the face and handwriting of every- 
body he did business with through the cage. 
He knew the face and handwriting of one 
Corrine Lee. No, she did not do business 
with him at his bank; he did business with 
her at her home, for he was engaged to 
her. Oh, how well he knew her face, and 
her handwriting! 

But one day Paul and Corrine quarreled. 
“And I’ll have it distinctly understood,” she 
said, in tearfully haughty tones, as she 
handed back the ring, “that should we meet 
again it will be as perfect strangers.” With 
head bowed low and with pain in his heart 
Paul fairly groped his way home. 

A few days later Corrine—or, rather, we 
shall now call her Miss Lee—entered the 
one bank in Chicago where Paul happened 
to be cashier. Perfectly unintentional, nat- 
urally—as naturally as girls do such tricks. 
And Paul was on duty! Boldly and with 
apparent unconcern expressed on her face, 
Miss Lee presented a check to Paul to be 
eashed. Paul took the check, surveyed it 
critically, and then, instead of counting out 
the money, handed back the check. 

“I’m very sorry, madam,” he said, “but it 
is against the rules of the bank for the 


Little Stories From Real Life 

















cashier to cash checks for perfect strangers. 
You must get someone to identify you.” 


* * * * aa 


Was revenge sweet? Not quite sweet 
enough for Paul’s taste, it seems, for a 
few days later a Mrs. Harvey came into the 
bank and got a check cashed at Paul’s win- 
dow without any trouble at all. And Paul 
actually patted her hand as he passed out 
the money. You see, after Paul’s first taste 
of revenge a bitterness replaced the sweet 
and Paul decided to put an end to this lov- 
ers’ feud—by marriage. 


THE GIRL IN THE CASE 


All the world loves a lover. Here is one 
more piece of evidence. P. D. Quinn, of 
Los Angeles, was engaged to a beautiful 
girl in New York, As he did not see her 
































Doctor—Don’t worry so much about your 


wife, young man. The next time she faints, 
shout out: ‘“‘Have you heard the latest about 
Mrs. So-and-so?”’ That will bring her to all 
right.—Berlin Lustige Blaetter. 
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very often on account of their being sep- 
arated by some 3000 miles, Quinn kept his 
girl’s picture in his watch where he could 
see it frequently.. So much did this picture 
mean to him that Quinn would kiss it sev- 
eral times a day and at night when he un- 
dressed for bed he would lay the watch 









But one day a thief stole the watch. 
Quinn did not so much regret the loss of 
his timepiece but he lost no time trying 


‘to recover the picture of his beloved. He 


advertised in the local newspaper telling 
the thief that if he would return the pic. 
ture he could keep the watch and welcome. 
This, evidently, was satisfactory to the 
thief, for the very next day the watchless 
ee lover received the picture by 
mail. 


“YANKEE DOODLE” DUDED UP 


Yankee Doodle went to town 
In his three-door flivver; 

He wished she had another door 
The builder’d never give her. 
His wife was fat and he was lean 
And he couldn’t get out by her; 
So he jack-knifed up like a folding screen 

And vaulted his spare tire. 
One day he drove her into town 

And spent a silver quarter 
And pyt another door in front, 
“~ And now she’s like she orter. 


CHORUS 
Yankee Doodle keep it up, 
¥ankee Doodle dandy; 
Got another door in front 
And now she’s nice and handy. 
—By G. I. Hateit. 








“BUTTON, BUTTON! WHO’S GOT—” 


When Arthur Stedman of New York 
claimed the distinction of possessing the 
same coHar button longer than any other 
man he started something. 

From north, south, east and west mem- 
bers of his sex have come forward if 
droves to dispute his claim. B. J. Williams 
of Darlington, Md., for instance, says he 
hasn’t ‘lost his collar button in 54 years, 
thereby eclipsing Mr. Stedman’s record by 
four years. Others who claim ownership 
of collar buttons purchased in the early 
70’s, are too numerous to mention. 

Suchis the fate of most boasted “records”! 

Anyhow, it is-reasonable to suppose that 
claimants who strive for the title of “oldest 
collar button owner” are blessed with wives 
who have kept the studs from being lost. 








Paul Bunyan and His Blue Ox 


Paul Bunyan is a legendary hero of 
logging days. He is strictly an American 
character, originating in the imaginativé 
minds of lumberjacks. He characterizes 
the early loggers with their wonderful cour- 
age and resourcefulness. Any lumberjack 
or logger from Maine to California can 
tell some of the many things Paul did. It 
is said that he did not believe in doing 
things in a small way. His giant blue ox 
“Babe,” according to good lumberjack au- 
thority, was 12% ax handles between the 
eyes and you could hear this ox chewing 
his cud two nights before you reached 
Paul’s camp. Babe was a problem to feed, 
too. He chewed up whole bales of hay at a 
time, wire and all. Often some of the wire 
would get in his teeth. It would have to 
be pried out with a crow bar before he could 
eat any more. This is why Paul did such 
clean jobs of some sections of timber. He 
wanted to have clear-space enough to raise 
hay to feed Babe on. 

When Paul first started in the logging 
business he had a great number of oxen. 
As soon as a section of timber was cut down 
and the logs piled on sleds he would Hitch 
Babe to the end of @long cable with hun- 
dreds of other oxen along clear back to 
the sleds. With a shout from Paul the load 
was off for the landing. This arrangement 
worked well in level country but when Paul 
got in the hills or mountains the deep 
valleys were miles across. When the load 





was moving on one ridge Babe would be 
on the next ridge. As he pulled the cable 
tight it would straighten out above the 
streams and tree tops taking with it all 
the other oxen. They would hang from 
their yokes wiggling and kicking. Thus 
they presented the appearance of a giant 
thousand-leg worm stretched across the 
valley. 

After this experience Paul decided that 
Babe could pull anything that had two ends 
so he made the other oxen into mulligan 
for his logging crew. Feeding this crew 
was another problem. His crew was made 
up of the best choppers, hardest workers 
and heaviest eaters to be found in the 
woods. From the time they started swing- 
ing their long-handled axes in the morning 
before daylight until they stopped for lunch 
there was a continuous roar of crashing 
trees like a tornado going through the 
woods. 

For a dinner horn Paul is said to have 
used a section of a railroad tunnel that he 
had Babe pull out from under a river. It 
was so big no-one could blow it except Paul., 
And it was more or less troublesome ‘0 
him. If he pointed it down and blew it 
the blast would make a hole that wreckéd 
the camp ground. If he pointed it sideways, 
which he usually did, it would blow over 
and tangle up 40 acres of timber. The same 
thing is said to have happened when Paul 


“shouted or swore. 
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DIGEST OF WORLD AFFAIRS 


PRISON REFORMS NEEDED? 


Conviction of six men at Pensacola for 
nage has again focused’ attention to. 
rida. The trial developed that men ar- 
ted on minor charges are still being 

red out to turpentine interests to work 
the fines. A year or so ago Florida 
ined such unfavorable notoriety for the 
| treatment of prisoners-in the opera- 
1 of the state’s convict leasing system 

that the legislature outlawed the custom. 

Stories of flogging and “cruel and unusual 
punishment” were unfolded by Negroes 
who tried to escape from involuntary sery- 

ie. They claimed that they had paid 
their fines but were still kept in slavery. 

harges involving brutality to prisoners 

‘ emanate from other states. A North 

Carolina joint legislative committee inves- 

tigated the violent deaths of four prisoners. 

ding guilty to beating one convict to 
death, a road gang foreman and a guard 
re each sentenced to 20 years in jail. 

\ Gaston county, N. C., grand jury found 
conditions in the county convict camp 
“miserable and deplorable.” Its formal re- 
port charges that a drunken whipping boss 
beat the conviets with an eight-foot stick. 

t a Texas investigation, Mrs. J. E. King, 
rman of the state prison advisory 
rd and “mother” ofcthe state honor 

n farm system, testified that she re- 
\ ed a letter from a prisoner asking’ her 

save him.” Guards had threatened to 
nities The prisoner asserted that he had 
n taken to a field. r 

“They asked me how tall I was,” read the 
letter. “When I told them six feet they 

ordered me to dig a hole six feet long, as 
that was to be my grave.” 

When Mrs. King reached the prison she 
found the man dead. He had been shot by 

suards because “he had threatened to 
kill a dog and they thought it their duty 
to protect state property.” Mrs. King says 














Deputy Roberts standing in front of a wood- 
e 1 cage used to confine prisoners at Bellwood 


convict camp, Ga. The occupant is in total 
darkness when the peep-hole is closed, 














Convict camps in Fulton county, Ga., have 
revived the stocks as a method of punishment. 








she found prisoners being compelled to 


work in the sun with the temeprature at 100 ~ 


degrees. At one farm, she testified, pris- 
oners were strung up on long ladders by 
their hands, i in some cases until the latter 
“burst open.” As a result, the investigating 
committee urged the resignation of 22 pris- 


on officials. Since taking office Gov. “Ma” 
Ferguson has been working hard for prison 
reform. 

Charges of brutality were brought 
against the warden of the Colorado state 
penitentiary but the state civil service com- 
mission by a two to one vote cleared him 
of wrongdoing. Gov. Sweet issued an order 
removing the warden but the latter ignored 
it. Thomas Mott Osborne’s National Soci- 
ety of Penal Institutions charged that the 
whipping post and the ball and chain were 


still used in the state penitentiary. Pro- 


ceedings were also instituted against the 
superintendent of the Arizona state prison 
because he sent skulls of two executed con- 
victs to the University_of Pennsylvania. 
The warden denied that he had “mutilated” 
the bodies and explained that it is custo- 
mary after a condemned murderer is exe- 
cuted, if his body is not claimed by rela- 
tives, to turn him over to a hospital or to 
a college for experimental purposes. 





LEGION BURIES GERMAN SOLDIER 


“Any boy who gave his life for his coun- 
try, no matter what country, is entitled to 
the tribute accorded a soldier,” declared 
O. M. Merry, commander of the Fairmont, 
Minn., American Legion, at the burial with 
military honors of Irvin Hoffman, who 








Body Blows for Communist serene 


A solar plexus wallop has been dealt the 
reds in America by the supreme court in 
denying that “free speech” gives radicals 
the right to preach revolution and anarchy. 

Decision was made in the case of Ben- 
jamin Gitlow, socialist agitator, who claim- 
ed that the New York law under which he 
was convicted violated the federal consti- 
tution guarantees. By a vote of seven to 
two the court uphelc the right of states to 
protect themselves and the public from 
firebrand orators, It is not essential, the 
court ruled, that acts of violence be advo- 
cated in definite terms, or that their imme- 
diate execution be urged, or that the advo- 
cacy be addressed to specific persons. 

“A single revolutionary spark,” it warn- 
ed, “may kindle a fire that, smoldering for 
a time, may burst into a sweeping and de- 
structive conflagration.” 

In dissenting, Justices Holmes and Bran- 
deis claimed their associates took a nar- 
row view of constitutional rights. They 
think the law should be invoked only in 
cases where radical talks “create a clear 
and present danger.” 

Gitlow, who was convicted for writing 
inflammatory articles in the Revolutionary 
Age in 1920, served 34 months of a five to 
10 years sentence. He is now out on bail 
and will apply for a pardon. His defense 
was taken up by the Civil Liberties Union 
on the ground that New York’s “anarchy 
law” makes expression of political views 
a criminal offense. 

About the same time the supreme. court 
made its decision, Secretary of State Kel- 
logg at the Norse-American centennial cele- 
bration sounded warning of peril from for- 
eign propagandists. 

“J doubt if you are aware,” he comment- 
ed, “of the amount of destructive, revolu- 
tionary propaganda which is being secretly 


Secretary of State Kellogg 


distributed in this country by foreign in- 
fluence.” He asserted that. “a considerable 
body of our citizens, who in the name of 
liberty and reforms are impatient of the 
constitutional restrictions, by insidious 
approaches and attacks would destroy our 
guarantees of personal liberty.” 

“We are blessed with what I believe to 
be the best form of government that the 
wit of man has devised,” he continued. “If 
people are not satisfied with our govern- 
ment and our institutions, let them go 
where they can find a government which 
does satisfy them, This is no place for 
them.” 
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The Strange Case of Arthur Frazier 





The government went to considerable 
trouble and expense to prove to the Rev, 
and Mrs. Charles Frazier, of Winner, S. 
Dak., its contention that Arthur Frazier, 
their son, had been killed in France and 
that the “Arthur Frazier” who returned 
from the war is an impostor. 

An army officer and officials of the vet- 
erans bureau testified that the present 
“son” confessed he was Arthur Lopez, a 
Mexican. Two wax recording cylinders 
bearing the confession were introduced. A 
neuro-psychiatrist told the federal court 
at Minneapolis that Lopez was fully con- 
scious of his sham. 

The Rev. Mr. Frazier, Indian Methodist 
preacher, related instances in which his 
“son” proved his identity by remembering 
things of the past. But other witnesses ex- 
plained that Lopez was able to identify 
Frazier’s relatives by means of photographs 
which the real Arthur, a war-time buddy, 
had showed him in France. That is why, it 
was asserted, he was able to identify Mary, 
Frazier’s sister, at the station on his home- 
coming. As for identifying the mother, Lo- 
pez’s reputed confession says he took a 
chance that the woman he saw weeping on 
the station platform was Mrs. Frazier. 

The parents, however, insisted that the 
claimant was their son and said his fa- 
miliarity with many things precluded any 
fraud. The government argued that Lopez 
resembles the dead Arthur, who was an 
Indian, The minister and his wife clinched 
their argument by identifying Arthur by 





means of the initials “A. F.” tattooed on his 
arm, they said, while he attended the Flan- 
dreau Indian school before the war. An 
identification expert said the tattooing was 
quite recent and claimed it could not have 
been done as early as the parents said it 
was. 

To tomplicate the situation, Juana Mon- 
sola, brought all the way from Mexico by 
the government to support its case, in- 
formed the court: 

“This boy? Ah, I know him well! He 
is Arthur Lopez, the son of my dead sis- 
ter.” 

“He is not. This boy is my son,” as earn- 
estly declared Mrs. Frazier. — 

After four hours of deliberation the jury 
decided that the real son had died for his 
country and dubbed the claimant an im- 
postor. The motive was held to be desire 
for war service compensation and the ad- 
vantages of a home. 

But the Rev. and Mrs. Frazier refused to 
accept the verdict; they have taken Arthur 
home with them as their son. “I guess I 
know my own son better than 12 strange 
men do,” says Mrs. Frazier. 

There is a grave in a cemetery at Nio- 
brara, Nebr., that holds an “unknown sol- 
dier.” It was there that the Fraziers bur- 
ied as their son the remains of the soldier 
shipped home from the French battlefields. 
However, in the view of the “happiness of 
having their real son home alive” they 
have decided to continue fo take good care 
of the grave. 








fought with the German army in 1918 when 
only 14 years old. Hoffman was wounded 
and contracted tuberculosis. He came to 
this country in search of health. The Le- 
gion post furnished a firing squad and 
“taps” was sounded. 





TRAFFIC PROBLEMS BAFFLE 


Agitation for uniform traffic laws, though 
growing, is meeting a _ proportionately 
greater opposition. Chief objection comes 
from authorities who reason that, because 
of conditions peculiar to one locality, a 
code useful to one city may not be the best 
one for another. 

For example: Washington’s new traffic 
director contends that so many trees at 
the nation’s capital gives it a problem that 
other cities do not have. Because of this 
condition, for a while he urged bright 
headlights, but accidents were so numerous 
he has modified his opinion. A critical ele- 











Florida’s idea of preventing grade-crossing 
accidents is to install curves at both approaches 
to make drivers slow. down before crossing. 








ment contends that Washington’s streets 
could be better illuminated if the city sub- 
stituted electricity for its present gas 
lights. So far the city has refused to per- 
mit traffic semaphores to be erected on the 
main thoroughfares. 

New Orleans admits that its latest and 





a 
most drastic traffic law has failed. Giving 
pedestrians permission to raise their hands 
while crossing streets as a signal to vehic- 
ular traffic to stop did not reduce accidents. 
Now the city fathers want stricter exami- 
nations for auto drivers. 

For four years New York used red lights 
to mean “go” and green lights meaning 
“stop,” which is just opposite the custom 
in other places. Now it has reversed the 





Stop, Look and Listen 


“Stop and let the train go by— 
It hardly takes a minute; 

Your car starts out again, intact, 
And better still—you’re in it!” 











order and has abandoned a third light— 
amber—which used to flash before signals 
were changed. Because its license plates 
have passed the million mark that state 
has adopted a new system of numbering. 
Letters serving to indicate the part of the 
state to which a car belongs have been 
added. 

Chicago will shortly have a one-man con- 
trol for all traffic. A synchronized system 
of lights will do away with maintaining 
four, five and even six policemen at im- 
portant street intersections. A new scheme 
of duplicate summons blanks is expected 
to preclude “fixing” in traffic violation 
cases. The Maryland state roads commis- 
sion intends to equip highways with uni- 
form colored signal devices, operating day 
and night, Virginia, as well as other states, 
is trying hard to stop “jaywalking.” 

Autos killed 19,000 persons and injured 
450,000 others in 1924. This is twice the 
number of American casualties in the 
World war and represents an economic 
waste of about $700,000,000 a year. Of this 
record number, grade-crossing accidents 
caused 2150 deaths and injured over 6500. 
There are now nearly 18,000,000 autos in 
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this country. Less than a third, however, 
are owned by rural people. The nation’s 
auto investment represents $8,000,000,009. 

The Pennsylvania railroad has inaugy-. 
rated an independent campaign to cut the 
munber of grade-crossing accidents. “Think, 
Driver, Think!” is its warning slogan. |t 
claims that it is impossible to eliminate a}j 
crossings and for that reason the motorist 
must be more careful. A recent act of con- 
gress forbids drivers of autos to let en- 
gines idle on ferryboats, 





. 
REVIVE VACCINATION FUSS 


When smallpox claimed more than its 
usual number of victims in the District of 
Columbia, Pennsylvania and Maryland the 
public health service urged people to be 
vaccinated as a precautionary measure. Ip 








The old British convict ship “Success,” on 
exhibition in this country for some time, has 
finally reached Chicago where eager visitors 
inspect its grim relics. The vessel, built 135 
years ago, was once used in carrying convicts 
from England to Australia. 








the capital city all those exposed to the 
disease agreed to vaccination except nine 
members of the Chiropractic Research Un!- 
versity. They were arrested under an act 
of congress passed in 1897 which provides 
compulsory vaccination as a check to the 
spread of the disease. 

Dr. Alonzo Chatfield was singled out for 
the court test. After seven hours of delib- 
eration a jury in the district police court 
found him guilty of refusing to be vacci- 
nated. A motion for a new trial has been 
filed and the anti-vaccine element hopes 
to bring the matter before the supreme 
court. It contends that the “germs” in- 
jected into the body as vaccine are detri- 
mental to health. 





GRADUATION ODDITIES 


“I wish to say to this entire graduation 
class,” began an editor, guest of honor, 
at the graduation exercizes at the Aiken, 
Kans., school for boys, “that, my dear boy, 
you are going into a new world of chang- 
ing human naturé.” The one-man class— 
Melborn Hosp—gave two piano solos for 
the benefit of the faculty and the audience. 











Cool Reading 


During one of the hottest days of the 
season the Irvington, N. J., town council 
wrangled over a proposed amendment to 
the town ordinance holding citizens respon- 
sible for removing snow from their side- 
walks. : 

Workmen engaged in demolishing 2 
house at Newark, N. J., uncovered an old 
ice-cream freezer. The container held 
bonds valued at $25,000. 
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iniature city sprang up over night at Springfield, Mo., under the skillful hands of local 


nildren. Twelve hundred “building lots” were covered with Lilliputian residences and 
;s buildings. The boys built the structures and the girls furnished them. Construction was 

school and the completed works hauled to the scene. At left is a “step-ladder’’ view of 
wn. Other picture is a close-up of a gas service station built by a 12-year-old boy. 








idletown, Conn., tailor attached the 
ma of Howard Schweiker, Wesleyan 
rsity tennis star, for an unpaid bill. 
member of the graduating class at 
college, Va., was John Browne, 75 
old, who received a bachelor of arts 


mmencement exercises are useless 
, waste of students’ time,” said Arch- 
Curley of Baltimore. “At girls’ 
particularly the students for six 


ths are thinking of what they will 


[he spirit of emulation moves the 
t of slender means to make great 
to equal the costumes, the flowers 
ther expensive incidentals indulged 
children of wealthy parents.” 

one bobbed-head was included 
the “most beautiful” girls in Vassar 
who carried the traditional daisy 
in the class day exercises. 





WILBUR BELITTLES DIRIGIBLES 


are not going to send any wild 
chase to the polar regions,” said Sec- 
of the Navy Wilbur in denying a 
t by the Norwegian Aero Club that 
f our naval airships be sent to search 
e missing Amundsen expedition. The 
tary thinks dirigibles are not suitable 
ctic work, 
n the airship Los Angeles was forced 
ngine trouble to turn back at Cleveland 
attempting a flight to participate in 
Norse-American centennial, Mr. Wil- 
ited this as proof that aircraft can- 
relied on as the first line of defense. 
experience of the Los Angeles,” he 
ked, “gives one more illustration 
would be futile to depend for na- 
defense exclusively upon the relia- 
of gasoline engines.” 





WHO DISCOVERED AMERICA? 


) recent events have revived a trou- 
me old question. 

his Norse-American centennial speech 
lent Coolidge referred to a Norse boy 
in America 500 years before Columbus 
1. Some historians think that a Scan- 
ian colony existed in what is now 
‘sota as early as 1350. This is sup- 


ted by a stone found there bearing Norse 
racters which have been deciphered in 
rway as referring to an early Norse set- 
nent in America. 


Richmond, Va., Italian - Americans 
ted to erect a monument commemorat- 


; Columbus’s discovery of America. The 
u Klux Klan objected and the city denied 
rmission. However, this aroused the con- 
‘rary faction to such an extent that the 


authorities were prevailed on to rescind 
their former action and designate a loca- 
tion for the statue. 





ANOTHER ROCKEFELLER ENGAGED 


Not so many months ago Miss Isabel 
Rockefeller, daughter of Mr. and Mrs, Percy 
— —- =m Rockefeller, entered 
upon a teaching ca- 
reer. She said she 
was tired of society 
and preferred totake 
up a life profession. 
But Frederick Lin- 
ton jr., a childhood 
beau, changed her 
mind, They are now 
engaged. Miss Rocke- 
feller has quit work 
at Columbia univer- 
sity. She is a cousin of Miss Abby Rocke- 
feller who recently became the bride of 
Dayid Milton, 


PROSPECTS OF TAX CUT ROSY 


The Coolidge economy program is paving 
the way for a $500,000,000 slash in taxes. 
The White House authorizes Senator Cur- 
tis of Kans. to broadcast this welcome news 
to the nation. But 








slogan when congress reconvenes. On ad- 


vice of Budget Director Lord, the presi- 
dent anticipates a treasury surplus for 
the present fiscal year of about $160,000,000. 
This exceeds by $30,000,000 the previous es- 
timate. Success in paring the budget leads 
the president to hope that the next budget 
can be cut $300,000,000; that is to say, keep- 
ing congress’s appropriations below three 
billions. 

However, a variety of ideas must be more 
or less reconciled before tax relief is as- 
sured. Secretary Mellon thinks it possible 
to reduce the maximum surtax rates of 
from 40 to 15 per cent or eliminate the 
federal estate tax entirely. Senator Cou- 
zens (Rep.) of Mich. agrees with the former 
but opposes abolishing the estate tax. He 
favors exempting all incomes under $5000 
and would repeal all so-called “nuisance” 
taxes. Speaker-elect Longworth (Rep.) of 
the house favors lowering sur-taxes chiefly. 

That some Democrats support the tax- 
cut program is indicated by Senator King 
of Utah in drafting a bill to reduce taxes 
by a half billion by abolishing all nuisance 
taxes, lowering the normal and surtaxes 
and eliminating many of taxes on business. 
Representative Green (Rep.) of Iowa, chair- 
man of the house ways and means commit- 
tee, is also at work on a tax measure. How- 
ever, he does not agree with the so-called 
“Mellon plan.” He is now abroad studying 
tax methods of England and other Euro- 
pean countries. 

Senator Glass of Va. (Dem.), former sec- 
retary of the treasury, has let it be known 
that he favors a 20 per cent maximum sur- 
tax rate because “too high surtax rates in- 
jure business and industry.” This view is 
shared by Senator Jones (Dem.) of N. Mex. 

A plan outlined by Representative Bacha- 
rach (Rep.), also a member of the house 
ways and means committee, proposes a 
$400,000,000 cut. He thinks tax legislation 
must be approached from a “practical, or 
the political, viewpoint rather than from a 
theoretical standpoint and would have a 
maximum surtax rate of 20 per cent, dis- 
carding most of the nuisafice taxes. How- 
ever, certain solons, of which Senator War- 
ren (Rep.) of Wyo. is an example, hold that 
further tax cuts are doubtful. Though be- 
lieving in economy, they argue that govern- 
ment expenditures must be expected to 
keep pace with the growth of the nation. 

Business is stifled by taxation, according 
to Elbert Gary of the steeel trust and other 








at the same timethis ~~ aiies 





spokesman warns 
that there must be 
no “tariff tinkering,” 
because “this is no 
time to experiment 
with the tariff law.” 
Incidentally, he indi- 
cates that economy’s 
results will be the 
G. O. P.’s mainstay 
in the coming con- 
gressional campaign. 
Representative Mad- 
den, chairman of the 
house appropriations 
committee, says re- 
duction in govern- 
ment personnel, re- 
organization of fed- 
eraldepartments and 
satisfactory returns 
from tax laws now 
in force make it pos- 
sibleto pruneat least 
$350,000,000 from the 
taxpayer’s burden. 
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According to Sena- 
tor Willis of Ohio, 
“Cut taxes_away, a 
million a day” will 
be the Republican 


Garfield Wood, in the speedboat “Baby Gar Fourth,” beat the 20th 
Century Limited, crack train of the New York Central, by 10 minutes 
in a race from Albany to New York. However, “Gar” was racing and 
the train was not. The latter had to keep to its two-hours-and-55- 
minutes schedule. Besides, a locomotive can travel over 100 miles 
an hour as compared to 80 for the fastest motorboat. 
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financiers. Though they appear grateful for 
what has already been accomplished they 
still feel that taxes are too high. The auto 
industry promises that elimination of the 
federal tax on cars will be followed by a 
five per cent reduction in prices. 





DENOMINATIONAL PROBLEMS 


Presbyterian—A rift is threatened by 
the 137th general assembly (of America) 
reaffirming its faith in the virgin birth and 
Bible miracles. Formal protest has been 
filed by the “modernist” element, includ- 
ing the New York presbytery which was 
rebuked for licensing “unbelievers.” The 
New York presbytery later voted down a 
motion to apologize. Greater co-operation 
between the Presbyterians and the Congre- 
gationalists was voted by the assembly. 
The Chicago presbytery favored dropping 
the use of the term “modernist.” A move- 
ment to raise a $15,000,000 pension fund 
was indorsed. 

The 65th general assembly (of the United 
States) adopted a resolution against “war 
as a means of settling disputes between 


nations” but later rescinded it. Instead, it - 


went on record as favoring “every worthy 
effort to secure the peace of the world.” 

Reformed—The time has not arrived for 
a merger of the Reformed church with the 
Presbyterian bodies, the general synod of 
the former decided. It defeated a plan for 
“closer federation and organic union” but 
voted “co-operation.” 

Methodist Episcopal—The Northern con- 
ference stands 2420 to 241 in favor of the 
proposed reunion with the Southern church. 
The Troy conference eliminated condem- 
nation of the Ku Klux Klan in a committee 
report. The board of temperance, prohibi- 
tion and public morals is waging war on 
risque shows, magazines and pictures. 

Episcopal—Ancient and modern miracles 
are symbolic of underlying virtues and 
have a definite place in the creed, the 
ehurch congress decided. The Philadelphia 
diocesan convention agreed to admit wo- 
men to the church vestry. The fund for the 
relief of ministers is now $17,000,000. The 
Pacific synod favors the church washing 
its hands of the marriage ceremony by 
letting civil authorities do it. Rey. W. R. G. 
Hodgkin, rector of St. Mark’s church, 
Berkeley, Cal., wants to keep people from 
using church weddings as a bid for social 
prestige. 

Mormon—Senator Smoot was passed over 
to pick Bishop Nibley, a multi-millionaire, 
for the first presidency to succeed the late 
Charles Penrose. Senator Smoot is one ‘of 
the church’s 12 apostles. The conference 
of the reorganized Church of Jesus Christ 
of Latter Day Saints, meeting at Independ- 
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Thomasville, N. C., claims the largest chair 
in the world. It stands on a granite base as a 
monument to the local chair industry. The 
chair itself is 13 feet high. 





Moths are ever attracted by the candle 
flame. Singed wings fail to serve as a 
warning to others. It was so yesterday, it 
is so today, and it will be so tomorrow. 
Foolish moths! 

There are more stock swindlers operat- 
ing in this country than’ ever before. They 
bleed the unwary of a billion dollars a year. 
Only about one in 44 is convicted. This type 
of crook relies a lot on human nature for 
his safety. Few victims have the courage 
to admit it; the majority would rather 
swallow their punishment in silence. And 
what is more strange, most of those on the 
“sucker list” will bite time and time again. 

Some newspapers view the situation 
thus: , 

“The trouble is that a lot of folks feel 
flattered when a richly upholstered sharp 
tries to sell them some stock in a prune 
mine.”—Los Angeles Times. 

“About the only mark which the easy 
mark makes in this world is a minus sign.” 
—Winton Vindicator. 

“Always remember this:_a firm with a 
‘good thing’ need never seek outside in- 
vestment.”—Poulson Call. 








ence, Mo., refused to take action on com- 
plaint that evolution was being taught in 
its schools. 

Evangelical—The ministers’ association 
objects to “exploiting and flaunting the 
forms of our girlhood” in beauty contests. 
It says many bathing costumes were never 
intended for water. . 

Baptist—By a 2013 to 950 vote the South- 
ern convention went on record as believ- 
ing that “man came into this world by the 
special act of God as recorded in Genesis.” 
An amendment adding the words, “and not 
by evolution,” was voted down. The ses- 
sion declined to accept a recommendation 
of its executive committee that the church 


. participate in the interdenominational con- 


trol of the Y. M. C..A. 


KELLOGG AND CALLES TILT 


Just when everyone thought relations be- 
tween Mexico and the United States were 
most amicable, Secretary of State Kellogg, 
after a conference with Ambassador Shef- 
field, asserted that conditions there are 
“not entirely satisfactory.” He intimated 
that our Southern neighbor is negligent in 
protecting American rights and in com- 
plying with international obligations. The 
threat of another revolution he held to be 
very disquieting. 

“The government of Mexico is mow on 
trial before the world,” commented Mr. 
Kellogg. “We have been patient and real- 
ize that it takes time to bring about a sta- 
ble government but we cannot countenance 
violation of her obligations and faflure to 
protect American citizens.” 

The statement acted as a bombshell in 
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Mexico. A reply from President Calle, 
terms the Kellogg utterances “a threat to 
the sovereignty of Mexico” which that coup. 
try “cannot overlook and rejects with ay 
energy.” President Calles adds: “Mexicg 
does not accord to any foreign country the 
right to intervene in any form in her do. 
mestic affairs, nor is she disposed to subor. 
dinate her international relations to the 
exigencies of another country.” 








SEARS, ROEBUCK TO SELL COAL 


At a convention of merchants just hel 
complaint was mhde that a great deal of 
their business is being taken away by mail. 
order concerns. Formerly the mail-order 
houses catered almost altogether to the 
rural trade, but in the last few years they 
have invaded the largest city markets and 
they are competing seriously for business 
there in spite of determined opposition, 

The volume of business done by the mail. 
order concerns is now being reported each 
month as financial news in the city papers 
and it is regarded as one of the best ip. 
dexes of the condition of the country, 
Many city people find that it is easier to do 
a large part of their buying by mail than 
to brave the congested traffic of the retail 
shopping districts of our cities. 

The city merchants are meeting this mail- 
order competition in various ways. One is 
to get their patrons into the habit of order. 














Ground traversed by gold dredges presents 
an odd appearance after the diggers have 


passed. At Marysville, Cal., the dredges op- 
erated to a depth of 70 feet and left the earth 
behind in many huge piles. 








ing their purchases by phone. The cost of 
doing business in cities has increased 9 
much in recent years that all dealers have 
to add a much larger margin of profit than 
formerly in order to avoid going bankrupt. — 
The mail-order concerns can cut the margin 
by doing a very large volume of business 
and they don’t have to have great costly 
stores in the retail districts where rents 
are so exorbitant. 

The most recent venture in the mail-order 
field that is causing discussion is the al 
nouncement of Sears, Roebuck & Co., that 
they -will sell coal direct from the mines to 
the consumers. Of course they can’t de- 
liver in small lots; customers must take a 
carload, but the idea is that several neigh- 
bors will club together and take a car among 
them. Soft coal of different kinds is sold 
in the soft coal territory and hard coal ia 
the East. The newspapers state that 4 
saving of $1 to $3 a ton is promised. 





POSTAL RATES DISAPPOINT 


Postal officials seem convinced that the 
new postal rates are not sufficient to meet 
the $68,000,000 advance, in postal pay they 
were designed to offset. Postal receipts 
from 50 large cities for one month under 
the new plan are more than $1,500,000 under 
the receipts for one month under the old 
rates. However, according to Acting Post- 
master-Gen. Bartlett, not until the fall bus!- 
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ness opens can the authorities tell definite- 
ly how matters stand. 

The present rates may be only tempo- 
rary; a special committee of congress is 
empowered to recommend permanent sched- 


ules. 


NO SUGAR DUTY REDUCTION 


president Coolidge has thrown down the 
gau ntlet to the Demoérats by refusing to 
reduce the tariff on sugar imports. Reduc- 
tion had been recommended by a three- 
to-two vote of the tariff cémmission. In 
_ ig this step the president adheres to 

“hands-off-the-tariff” policy outlined in 
Saas y utterances. He holds that the Amer- 
ican beet sugar industry would be endan- 
gered by lower duty on sugar. 


“OLEO” ATTACKED AND DEFENDED 


Gov. Blaine of Wis. has signed a biil 
making it unlawful to manufacture or sell 
oleomargarine or other butter substitutes 
in that state after Sept. 1. This law, it is 
explained, is to protect Peewee butter 
makers. 

The federal trade commission has ruled 
that resolutions asking merchants and cit- 
izens to stop using oleomargarine are un- 








lawful and has ordered the Wisconsin Co- 
operative Creamery Association and 40 
member creameries to stop the practice. 


Oleomargarine is better than poor butter, 
Assistant Secretary of Agriculture Dunlap 


declared recently.. Paul Aldrich, editor of 
the National Provisioner, deplores the fight 
against oleo by dairy combinations. “The 
dairy industry has taken the position that 
its output must be eaten regardless of 


quality,” he said, “and nothing should come 
on the market to compete with it. In other 
words, the consumer has no right to choose. 
He is to be offered one product, and he 
must use that or do without.” 





CONGRESSMAN AGAIN INDICTED 

Representatives Langley (Rep.) of Ky. 
has been indicted by the Pike county, Ky., 
circuit court on a charge of drunkenness. 
Mrs. W. H. Henritzie had previously sworn 
out a warrant that ended in Mr. Langley 
being fined $10 and serving a jail sentence 


of four hours for contempts of court. 
Mr. Langley is also under sentence of 
two years and a $10,000 fine for conviction 


in a liquor conspiracy. 


SHOALS BOARD REPORTS 


The commission named by President 
Coolidge to investigate the Muscle Shoals 
Situation announces its opposition to short- 
term leases of power facilities there. Two 
reasons are given: that a private company 
obtaining such a lease would have an un- 
fair advantage, and that any short-term 
operation might delay disposition of the 
main problem in congress: Production of 
power will be delayed beyond July 1, ac- 





cording to late reports. 
[he commission is inclined to place more 
Weight on development of the Shoals proj- 


ect as a national defense measure than for 


es 





Personality of the First Lady 
Captivates Visitors 


Mrs Coolidge is one of the most gracious 
mistfesses the White House has yet seen. 

Visitors find her exceedingly affable. 
Her many acts of kindness, performed 
without view to publicity, entitle her to 
the warm regard of many of her country- 
men. No call for service is too insignificant 
for her to respond to—if she has the time. 
She readily dons the Girl Scout uniform, 
always receives delegations of women who 
wait upon her, and takes a deep interest 
in the executive mansion management. 

Of children she is especially fond. She 
has a kindly word for all youngsters.. The 
other day she delighted nearly 100 boys and 
girls of a settlement house by playing the 
piano for them, the same instrument that 
was brought to the White House by air- 
plane. She enjoyed hearing the little ones 
sing while she played. Mrs. Coolidge is 
not adverse to picking the little ones up 
in her arms and fondling and kissing them 
in true motherly fashion: Her husband is 
not much of a success in holding children; 
they seem to grow uncomfortable in his 
awkward grasp. 

Mrs. Coolidge is of a motherly nature. 
This was evinced at Mercersburg academy, 
Pa., when, with tears in her eyes, she sat 
with the students and saw a portrait un- 


President's Wife. ig a "Friend fo All : 


ee 





The “first lady of the land” gives three 
little visitors each a red rose from the White 
House gardens and a motherly kiss. 








veiled to her late son, Calvin jr., referred 
to on that occasion as “an ideal American 
boy” by his former teachers and fellow 
students. 








> 


power possibilities. However; it is not ad- 
verse to peace-time development to the ut- 
most extent. The question whether the 
government or private interests shall do 
this remains to be decided. 


News Notes 


Odd Request. Vucco Perovich, a prisoner 
at Leavenworth penitentiary, seeks his re- 
lease on the ground that he did not seek 
commutations of a sentence to be hanged 
to one of life imprisonment. 


Rams Rival’s Car. When he saw his for- 
mer fiancee, Miss Irene Treusdell, return- 
ing home as the bride of his rival, Perry 
Gordon, at Greenwich, Conn., Raymond 
Howard, it is said, drove his car into the 
machine carrying the newlyweds. One of 
the wedding attendants was injured. How- 
ard was held in $2300 bail. ; 


Alaskan Administration. The 10 govern- 
ment departments that administer Alaskan 
affairs should be centralized under one 
bureau, according to Secretary of the In- 
terior Work. He thinks it would help pro- 
mote economy and efficiency. 


Mayor Dares State. Mayor Miller of St. 
Louis has dared Missouri to sue him for 
delinquent state income taxes. “They are 
afraid to do it,” he says; “they know I 
would prove the law unconstitutional.” 























Are times changing? 
\fter the Civil war almést every pub- 
green was filled with captured can- 
non and cannon balls. 
Che Spanish-American war increased 
the number of_such relics on exhibition. 
[t was expected that the World war 
would augment this collection, but it 
hasn’t to any appreciable extent. The 
war department as is customary, allotted 
Lew 
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World War Trophies are Going Begging 


— 
a 


a great quantity of enemy war parapher- 
nalia among the 48 states, but only seven 
governors have claimed their share. 

What is the reason? 

Some say it is a lack of interest; 
others point out that considerable ex- 
pense is involved and that the governors, 
perforce, are waiting for legislative 
authorization. Space for such trophies 
is not as ample as it used to be. 








However, the state supreme court has up- 
held the constitutionality of the law and 
Miller is one of 2000 individuals -threatened 
with suit. 





e 

Lawyers too Mercenary? The American 
lawyer is becoming too mercenary and com- 
mercial, Senator King of Utah told the grad- 
uating class of National university law 
school. “His sole duty,” he said, “should be 
the guarding of the sanctity and health of 
the law, and hence the community.” 


Sold Lands for Taxes; Mobbed. When 
E, W. Smith, clerk of the circuit court at 
Nashville, Ark., started to sell lands for 
non-payment of road improvements irate 
owners chased him into the courthouse. 


“*Tis Gonna Rain Some Mo’.” Things 
were so dry in Kensett, Ark., that the city 
council passed an ordinance prohibiting the 
singing, whistling, humming or repeating 
the words of the song, “’Taint Gonna Rain 
No Mo’.”” Shortly thereafter a welcome 
shower fell. 


Football Abolished. Because it holds new 
football rules accountable for an increased 
number of injuries, Stevens Institute at 
Hoboken, N. J., has eliminated this game 
from its sports. 








Navy Promotion Bill. The navy depart- 
ment has drafted a bill designed to retire 
officers who do not earn promotion within 
a reasonable time. 


Labor Chief Dies. Warren S. Stone, presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 
Engineers and prominent in labor circles, 
died suddenly in a Cleveland hospital. 


Aviator Fined. Thomas Sweeney jr., Yale 
junior, broke the Connecticut aviation law 
by flying over the Yale athletic field during 
a game. He was fined $25. 


Gerard Cleared. The New York supreme 
court dismissed a charge of contempt pre- 
ferred against James W. Gerard, former 
ambassador to Germany, when he refused 
to testify in a suit brought against the 
Democratic national committee by an ad- 
vertising agency. 
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IRELAND 


Pigs Growing Scarcer. Pigs of Ireand, 
for a long time one of the principal prod- 
ucts of the country, are now much fewer 
than formerly. Government figures show 
that there were only 937,000 Jast year com- 
pared with 1,148,000 in 1923. Bacon imports 


* from America are growing. 





Attacks Divorce Ban. Senator William 
Butler Yeates, the famous Irish poet, made 
an impassioned attack on the bill passed 
by the lower house of the Irish Free State 
parliament holding the marriage tie invio- 
lable. He declared that separation without 
the possibility of remarriage lowered the 
standard of morality. He objected to adopt- 
ing “the marriage law of Spain.” Protes- 
tantism, he declared, “stood for personal 
liberty,” but Col. Moore replied that Irish 
Protestants had decided to have no divorces 
in Ireland. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


U. S. Sportsmen Assailed. The Earl of 
Lonsdale speaking before a gathering of 
big game hunters with the Duke of York as 
guest of honor made a sharp attack on 
what he called the American custom of 
hunting in motor cars. He said: “When 
these Americans—always in absolute safety 
to themselves—penetrate the darkness 
with their flashlights and turn them on 
their prey the animals become bewildered 
before they are shot. It is detrimental to 
the term “sport.” Chasing animals across 
the plains in motor cars is one of the most 
un and cruel pursuits imaginable.” 





Parliament Debates All Night. With the 
Laborites and Liberals fighting the govern- 
ment’s finance bill debate in parliament 
was continued one evening till four o’clock 
in the morning. The main attack was made 
on the proposed preferential duty on sugar, 
which was at last adopted by 190 to 98. 


King Adopts American Glasses. By ap- 
pearing in public with a pair of tortoise 
shell glasses King George spoiled a fertile 
source of English jokes. Cartoonists, vaude- 
ville actors, newspapermen and _ public 
speakers had for a long time been making 
fun of the American horn-rimmed glasses. 
But it all suddenly stopped when the king 
adopted the American style. It was said 
that he had in mind the cultivation of a 
more friendly feeling between the two na- 
tions. 








Exchange Telephone Girls. Telephone 
girls on the long-distance wires between 
London and Paris are being exchanged for 
periods of two weeks. The idea is to give 
the girls a working knowledge of both 
ends of the lines, and to establish a more 
friendly feeling. The official language of 
the lines is French, and most of the English 
operators have learned the language in 
France. 





Would Abolish Airplanes. The chief of 
the British air staff, Sir Hugh Trenchard, 
caused great surprise in a speech at Cam- 
bridge university when he declared he 
would do away with aviation altogether if 
he could. The harm it is capable of doing 
in war, he said, more than balances the 
good it can do in civil life. “If I had the 
casting vote,” he concluded, “I would say 
abolish the air.” 


Charges Slavery in Empire. Excitement 
was caused in.the house of lords when Earl 
Buxton demanded what information the 
government had relative to the existence 
of slavery in the empire. Others joined 








him, asserting that slavery existed in 
Northern Africa and the Far East, that 
raids had taken place in the Kenya and 
the Sudan. Lord Cecil speaking for the 
government said the league of nations was 
thrashing out the subject, and that all 
possible British aid would be given to it. 
He said he knew of no slave raids but would 
have investigations made. 


FRANCE 


Crew Steals French Schooner. The French 
schooner Marie Seconde was stolen by her 
former captain and crew while anchored 
at St. Pierre Miquelon, and, closely pur- 
sued, it put to sea with 4000 cases of whis- 
ky. It had formerly been under British reg- 
istry, and it was the former English cap- 
tain who headed the adventure. 





Duellists Get Discouraged. Two Russians 
at Paris made three attempts to fight a duel 
without success. After the slap on the face 
in a Paris restaurant they arranged to go 
and fight it out im the Duchy of Luxem- 















The pygmy and the giant. The bolshe is 
beginning to see that it is a big job to kill the 
Russian peasant.—Cardiff Express. 








bourg, but were refused passports. They 
next went to a quiet spot in the Bois de 
Boulogne, but the police were there. The 
third time they went to Meanx, but just as 
they were inspecting their revolvers for 
the fray two police arose out of a wheat 
field and stopped the party. Their anger 
had cooled off by that time and the men 
decided to give it up. 





Passenger Seeks High Dive. A passenger, 
an Englishman, on one of the Paris-to- 
London airplanes tried to leap from the 
plane into the English channel. The mad 
act caused great excitement, but while the 
other passengers held the man the pilot 
— and came down on the beach near 

alais. 





Gen. Chamberilaine Killed. A collision 
between a street car and a taxicab at Paris 
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resulted in the death of Gen. Willian 
Chamberlaine, of Washington, who was 
riding in the taxi. The general and his wif, 
had been in the city on a visit for 10 days, 
He was born in Virginia in 1871, was grag. 
uated from West Point in 1892, saw servic 
in the Philippines and was chief of arti. 
lery for the second division im the Worlq 
war and helped capture Belleau Wood, 


Russians Offend Minister. Minister of 
Education Monzie went to take part in the 
inauguration ef the Russian exhibit in the 
International Exposition of Decorative 
Arts at Paris, but hearing shouts of “Long 
live the soviets” in the audience he with. 
drew. He declared he could not participate 
after the ceremony was changed from ar. 
tistic to political. 


Financial Reforms Rushed. Finance Mip. 
ister Caillaux won a victory in the cham. 
ber of deputies when the socialists agreed, 
reluctantly, to abandon their fight for , 
capital levy. In and out of parliament Cail]. 
aux has urged co-operation of all classes 
to balance the budget and strengthen the 
country’s financed so as to win the conf. 
dence of the World. He also announced 
that the war debt problems must be me 
and specific engagements be taken with 
the debtor powers. In a Sunday specch a 
Beauvais he said: “Citizens im every walk 
of life must realize that the day of finan- 
cial and economic sacrifice and discipline 
has come.” 





GERMANY 

Imperial Colers Rejected. In the fight 
of the flags, which has been-going on fa 
some time in Germany, the Republican ban- 
ner won an important victory in the reich 
tag. The Nationalist party tried to ge 
through a resolution requesting the gov- 
ernment to introduce a bill to replace the 
Republican flag with the old imperial ban- 
ner of black, white and red. The commit- 
tee to which it was referred rejected the — 
resolution 14 to 12. 


Degree to Secretary Hoover. The Univer 
sity of Kiel conferred the honorary degree 
of doctor of political science on Herbert 
Hoover, U. S. secretary of commerce. The 
occasion was the 100th aniversary of the 
landing in the United States of Friedrich 
List, a German political economist. List © 
returned to Germany after seven yean 
spent in the United States, 


BELGIUM 


Belgium Wins Balleon Race. Having per — 
manently won the original Gordon Bennett © 
cup Belgium has also won the first renewal 
of the cup race. Out of 18 entries represent- 
ing Belgium, Switzerland, France, Great 
Britain, Italy, Spain and the United States, — 
Veenstra of /Belgium won with a distance 








Heligoland Island Greatly Changed 4 


Heligoland, the little island in the North 
sea which was once the kaiser’s stronghold, 
no longer has anything fearful about it— 
except the fear that the whole thing fs 
sliding into the sea. The island arsenal 
which took the Germans 24 years to build 
at a cost of $85,000,000 has now beeu dis- 
mantled under the supervision of the in- 
terallied control commission. The guns and 
turrets were cut up by oxy-acetylene flames, 
the emplacements blown up and the great 
underground chambers filled in. The en- 
trance of the harbor was permanently block- 
ed so that only small fishing boats can get 
in and out. It was said to be the greatest 
work of demolition ever undertaken. The 
island is now inhabited only by peaceful 
fishermen who entertain summer visitors 
as a side line. The visitors were numerous 
while the work of destruction was going on. 





Much of the island itself was blow into 
the sea. 
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of more than 800 miles. Drifting southwest, 





wag as did all the big bags, Veerstra’s landed 
vife at Cape Torinana, Spain. America’s best 
ays, bet, Capt. Van Orman, landed in the At- 
ad. lantie ocean, near Ushant Light, and was 
vice picked up by the Vaterland. He made 440 
til. miles. Two others dropped into the sea, 
rid but all the crews were saved. A club rule 


is that balloons, to be considered, must 
come down on land. 





was a member of parliament. Hundreds | 
were reported to have been wounded, and 
the home of a political leader was dyna- 
mitéd. 
POLAND 

Spy-System Discovered. Police reported 
the discovery of a well organized spy sys- 
tem in the Polish government, especially in 
the war and railroad ministries. One official 
was said to be paid $400 a month for in- 
formation as to Polish mobilization plans. 
Several were arrested, but the chief of the 
system took refuge in the soviet legation. 


RUSSIA 


Planes Flying to China. Six planes left 
Moscow to survey an aif route across Sibe- 
ria and the Gobi desert to China. It was 
announced as a plan of the government 
to establish regular aerial transportation 
between the countries, if found feasible. 





Manganese Concession to Americans. The 
government signed agreenfents with the 
W. A. Harriman company of New York for 
the exploitation of the Chiatouri mangan- 
ese field in the state of Georgia. The mines 
are to be worked on a royalty basis for 20 


was at Canton where the Cantonese forces. < 


led by Bolshevik officers beat Sun Yat-sen’s — 
Yunnanese army. .No quarter was given to 
the defeated soldiers, and after a massacre 


the victorious troops began looting the city. :. 


PHILIPPINES 


Fights with Moro Bandits. In the cam- 
paign to rid Lanao province of the rem- 
nants of Sultan Raya’s gang the constabu- 
lary killed 14 of the bandits. Seven of the 
constabulary soldiers were wounded. The 
new headquarters of Sultan Raya, estab- 
lished after his original stronghold was 
blown up, were captured and dynamited. 


AUSTRALIA 


Laborites Win Election. The New South 
Wales election returned the Labor party 
victorious by a majority of two seats in 


the chamber, Sir George Fuller, National- - 


ist premier, resigned his office. 


CANADA 
Strikers Seize Power Plant. The striking 
miners of the British Empire Steel corpo- 
ration resorted to violence after three 
months of peaceful rest and negotiations, 
with the result of one killed and several 





= injured. The trouble started 





of 
the Cabinet Lasts 24 Hours. Cabinet troubles 
the in Belgium still continue. After a 10-day 
tive effort Viscount Poullet, former minister of 
Ong interior, sueceeded in forming a cabinet 
rith. only to have it rejected the first day by 
Pate the Catholic parties in the chamber and the 
als senate. There had been several other short- 
lived cabinets and failures to form cabinets. 
i Dissolution of parliament appeared the 
— only solution. 
1am ees 
"eed, ITALY 
oi Anti-Fascist Demonstration. In spite of 
coal the government’s precaution to prevent 
the demonstrations on the first anniversary of 
ont. the disappearance of Deputy Matteotti, so- 
nell cialist, there was rioting in many parts of. 
nd the country. Papers printing pictures of 
with Matteotti were suppressed, and 
h at police prevented persons from 
walk entering ‘the parliament build- 
neil ing at Rome. There were fights 
vling at Rome, Leghorn, Naples and 
Trieste, but no serious organized 
disturbance. 
Demands Apology of Afghans. 
fight Premier Mussolini demanded of 
n for Afghanistan a public apology 
bat and an indemnity of $35,000 for 
‘ich the execution, in that country of 
» get an Italian engineer. In spite of 
g0v- ltalian protest the Italian, Diaro 
e the Piperno, was conyicted and exe- 
bam cuted for killing an Afghan sol- 
nmit- dier nearly a year ago. Italy 
d the took the ground that a govern- 
ment “not yet inspired by prin- 
ual ciples of modern legislation” 
egres could not pronounce death sen- 
bert tences against Italian subjects. troops, ‘the 


The lt was demanded that a company 
f Afghan soldiers visit the Ital- 





Rabat, a port on the west coast of Morocco. It is here the new French 
guns and airplanes shipped from France to combat the 
RiMan tribesmen are landed. The town has the stucco houses and flat 
roofs of the usual Moorish type. 








when officials seized the power 
plant and prepared to start it. 
Some 2000 strikers surrounded 
the place. The company’s mount- 
ed police, 45 in number, charged 
the mob and fired. One miner 
was killed outright and a large 
number hurt, but the strikers 
pressed on and took possession 
of the power plant. The general 
manager and other officials fled 
to the woods. Later the strikers 
raided and looted a number of 
the company stores. Damage 
was estimated at about $300,000. 
Troops were rushed from Hali- 
fax. 


Protestant Churches Unite. By 
an act of parliament the Meth- 
odist, Presbyterian and Congre- 
gationalist churches were fused 
into one church, to be known as 
the United Church of Canada, 








AS ian legation with flags and ren- 

List der homage to the Italian flag, and later 
wail that the indemnity be paid. 
SWITZERLAND 

Security Treaty Agreed On. In the coun- 
+ pee cil chamber of the league of nations For- 
~ eign Secretaries Chamberlain and Briand of 
— Great Britain and. France respectively an- 
ssa Y vunced complete agreement on a security 
Great pact including those two countries, Bel- 
states gium and Germany. It was understood that 
re Great Britain pledged herself to come to 
ihe aid of France with her entire military, 
——5 naval and air forces in case of aggression 
from across the Rhine. The pact applies 
only to the Rhineland, but Italy expressed 
the hope that it would be extended to the 
y into whole German frontier so that she might 


come in, It was believed Germany would 
be favorable teward the agreement since 
she took the first steps toward a security 
pact. Premier Baldwin of Great Britain 
announced that the pact would not be bind- 
ing until after approval by parliament. 


BULGARIA 


Six More to Die. Six more persons were 
sentenced to die, by the military tribunal 
sitting at Sofia, for participating in the 
Sveti Kral cathedral bombing in April. 
Four had already paid the penalty. Most 
of those found guilty were communists. 


Killed in Street Fighting. In spite of the 
government censorship the news leaked 
out that seven persons had been killed in 
















The new union represents a 


years, and the value of the product ‘is es- . membership of about 700,000, the Method- 


timated at more than $150,000,000. Russia 
received $1,000,000 royalties in advance. 
Negotiations lasted more than a year. 


GREECE 
Cabinet Mysteriously Resigns. The entire 
Greek cabinet resigned without offering 
any explanation for its action. The opinion 


was general that Premier Michalakopoulos _ 


would try to organize the government 
again with the aid of Gen. Kondilis. 


SYRIA 
French Code Replaces Turkish. Under a 
judicial fusion decree the French code dis- 
placed the Ottoman judicial system in the 
courts of Syria. Seven French magistrates 
came to Beirut to codify the new laws: 


CHINA 

Anti-Foreign Move Spreads. More cities 
have become involved in the rioting and 
demonstrations against foreigners, espe- 
cially against British and Japanese. At 
Hankow the British armory was attacked, 
but the mob was driven off by machine gun 
fire. British and Japanese consulates at 
Liu-Kiang, up the river from Hankow, were 
wrecked and set afire. At Shanghai, where 
the trouble started, Americans were de- 
nounced in hand bills, and at Canton an 
American gunboat was fired on. Much con- 
cern was. felt for the 5000 U. S. missiona- 
ries in China, and many were called in 


street fighting in Sofia. One of the dead from the outlying posts. Heaviest fighting They are mostly from southern Germany. 


ists contributing the largest number, about 


414,000. There was a long and bitter fight . 


before the plan was put through, and 
108,000 objecting Presbyterians finally re- 
mained outside the union. One leader de- 
clared the day the act was passed to be 
“the greatest day in the history of Toron- 
to and of Canada and, in some respects,. 
of the Christian world.” 


MOROCCO 


Premier Flies to Frontier. Premier Pain- 
leve flew from Paris to Morocco to study 
at first hand the war situation between the 
French army and the Riffians. in spite of 


the sweltering heat he inspected the whole ~ 


Ouergha front and talked with friendly 
tribesmen. These assured him Moroccans 
were growing weary of the war, and that 
Abd-el-Krim, Riff leader, was resorting to 
false reports of glowing victories to keep 
up the people’s spirit. M. Painleve stated 
that new style weapons had been devised 
and that tanks and airplanes were on the 
way to dislodge the Riffs from their strong- 
holds in the hills. In the meantime France 
and Spain arranged for a conference at 
Madrid to work out a system of co-opera- 
tion against the Riffs, especially to stop 
the shipment of arms to the enemy. A 
French warship seized two German vessels 
off the southern coast of Motocco. Many 
Germans, privates and officers, were report~- 
ed fighting for France in the Foreign Legion. 


** 
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THE PATHFINDER 


Improving Aids to Vision 


In the old days they were known as “eye 
doctors”; today they call themselves “oc- 
ulists” and “optometrists.” The only dif- 
ference, apparently, is in amounts of bills 
rendered. Of course “oculist” and “optom- 
etrist” sound more professional. The 
former word comes from the Latin “occu- 
lus,” meaning eye; “optometrist” is derived 
from the Greek work “optikos,” also per- 
taining to the optic. An “optician” refers 
to one who makes or deals ia optical goods. 

There is a difference between “spectacles” 
and “eye-glasses” nothwithstanding their 


- general classification under the general 


term “glasses.” Spectacles refer to a pair 
of glasses with an attachment, usually hing- 
ed; which depends for its support on the 
ears in addition to the nose rest. Eye- 


glasses are a pair of lenses which are se-_ 


cured solely to the nose. Because of their 
spring clasp, some are known by the French 
term “pinc-nez,” i. e, “nose-pinchers.” 
Spectacles antedate eye-glasses by many 
years. The invention of the former has 
never been satisfactorily determined. Op- 
tical instruments for assisting vision or 
corrction of its defects were almost un- 
known to the ancients. A very ancient read- 
ing-glass was a glass globe filled with water. 
As most everyone knows, water in a trans- 
parent bowl has a tendency to magnify. The 
Polish novelist Sienkiewicz was authority 
for the statement that the Roman emperor 
Nero, who was short-sighted, had a con- 
cave emerald which he used as a reading- 
glass. It was made in the form of a lor- 
gnette (lenses mounted on a handle) and 
accompanied him to many arena combats. 
Though the records of early days make 
no mention of an article which might be 
regarded as a forerunner of the modern 
variety, the ancients did not neglect to 
study the subject. They looked on sight as 
a very mysterious thing. The popular idea 
was that the eyes were filled with a magic 
sight-giving fluid. Another idea was that 
the objects themselves broadcast images to 
the eye. An early textbook was written in 
the 2nd century, A. D., by Claudius Ptom- 
emacus. About 1300 a French physician 
named Montpelier developed a magnifying 
glass for reading. A 14th century pair of 


spectacles is mentioned by Petrarch, Ital-° 


jan poet. 

Queer riveted double lenses are shown in 
a picture of a clergyman painted by de 
Modena in Italy about 1352. Paintings dat- 
ing back to 1430 show bridged glasses. In 
that day the bridge work was of leather or 
metal. Fora time leather goggles equipped 
‘with magnifying lenses were worn. Then 
came frames of silver and horn, and later 
gold and shell. Along about the 17th cen- 
tury spectacle-makers began to use crude 
clamps to fit the nose. The first ear sup- 
ports were cords. Later unhinged metal 
hooks were used. 

Early spectacles were graded according to 
For instance, if a man aged 70 suf- 
fered from weak eyes he would be provided 
with a pair of lenses proportionately strong- 
er than those used by a lad of 16 though the 
latter might have eyes just as weak. Pion- 
eer spectacles did nothing moré than mag- 
nify print and writing.” The ancients did 
not know how to correct or relieve the 
many eye diseases. With the introduction 
of different lenses by the 16th century the 
grading by ages was given up. 

The honor of inventing double-lens spec- 
tacles has been claimed for many persons, 
including Roger Bacon, monk and philos- 
opher, Alexander de Spina, a Florentine 
monk, and one Armati on whose tomb at 
Florence, Italy, is this inscription: “Here 
lies Salvino degli Armati, inventor of spec- 
tacles; may God pardon his sins.” It is 
not known whether the latter’s sins refer 


— 
to his supposed invention of spectacles, 

Admirers of Roger Bacon like to claim 
that their popular hero invented “specs” as 
early as 1280. The date of de Spina’s in- 
vention is placed five years later. Accord- 
ing to a more or less authenticated story, 
de Spina chanced to observe a pair of crude 
spectacles worn by a resident of Pisa who 
would not or could not explain their prin- 
ciple. Nothing daunted, de Spina fashioned 
a pair for himself and so gave the idea to 
the rest of the world. One chronicler notes 
that in 1305 Friar Jordan of Pisa remarked: 
“It is not 20 years_since the art of making 
spectacles was found out, and it is indeed 
one of the best and most necessary inven- 
tions in the world.” 

Pioneer makers of glasses, like other sci- 
entists of those times, were often regarded 
as sorcerers or irreligious persons who de- 
fied the will of.God. Many of these hapless 
persons were subjected to torture. How- 
ever, the advent of printing brought a popu- 
lar demand for spectacles. Though individ- 
ual lenses had long been in use it was nec- 











Picture from 14th century showing monk 
wearing riveted glasses of that period, the 
forerunner of our modern eyeglasses. 








essary to hold them’ before the eyes with 
the hand. When man’s inventive genius 
was again called into play he developed a 
frame to hold the glass. From a “one- 
eyed” affair it became a double-lensed arti- 
cle long before Columbus discovered Am- 
ericas The early spectacles were very crude, 
both in lens and frame workmanship, At first 
the lenses were made long and narrow. 
Sometimes the corners were trimmed off. 
To date all sorts of lens shapes have been 
tried out—round, square, oval, octagon étc. 
Even now some people who wish to be dif- 
ferent think they are very “modern” by 
wearing queer-shaped‘specs when in reality 
they are very much behind the times. 

By the 14th century spectacles were fair- 
ly common. But they were very costly and 
were therefore regarded as a luxury. For 
this Yeason they were handed down from 
generation to generation. It is on record 
that in 1535 King Henry VIII of England 
was presented with a jeweled helmet in 
which lenses were riveted but, like the 
World war gas mask, it was too uncomfort- 
able for ordinary wear. 

At one time it was the practice to fasten 
lenses to various types of head coverings 
but, of course, when the hat was removed 
the eyes were left unaided. Once a head- 
band was introduced and from this the 
lenses were suspended. Little by little the 
method of support was improved until by 
the beginning of the 19th century light 
metal frames were introduced for comforts 
sake and soon succeeded the cumbefsome 
wire mountings. In 1868 America first 
Started the manufacture of rimless glasses. 

“Lorgnettes,” a French word meaning a 
pair of lenses with a handle in which they 
may be folded when not in use, were intro- 
duced in France in the middle of the 19th 
century. There has been lively disputes as 
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to where the “monocle,” or the “Britisher’s 
third eye,” originated. England, France, 
Russia and Germany have tried to fasten 
the “crime” on each other, After the World 
war a French commander in Wiesbaden or- 
dered his officers to cease wearing the 
single eye-glass because it was “a badge of 
Prussian militarism.” This was denied by 
German editors who called attention to the 
French name of the glass as proof of its 
French origin. : 

Though many Britons effect the monocle, 
no prince of the British reigning house has 
worn one in the last 100 years. Queen Maud 
of Norway (King’s George’s youngest sis- 
ter) sometimes does. The only French 
ruler to adopt the glass was President 
Faure. The story is related that when a 
French expedition took some pictures of 
Faure to Africa the native belles went wild 
over the “three-eyed sultan.” One unscru- 
pulous Frenchman conceived the idea of 
capitalizing this popularity by wearing such 
a glass himself. The result was that the 
native women deserted their lawful lords to 
follow him. So much trouble ensued that 
the expedition had to beat a hasty retreat. 

Whenever Grand Duke Nicholaiovitch of 
Russia, father of Queen Olga of Greece, 
wished to rid himself of a bore he perform- 
ed the neat trick of sending his monocle 
bounding into his eye with apparent ef- 
fort. The glass hung by a thread invisible 
to the spectator. When the glass’ suddenly 
rose in the air to remain firmly fixed in the 
duke’s eye the guest usually remained fixed 
with astonishment until the Romanoff 
stared him into taking leave. Those that 
wear the monocle stoutly deny that it is a 
sign of arrogance or hautiness.. However, it 
may be compared to the unusually heavy 
horn-rimmed classes worn by some Ameri- 
cans who desire to appear learned. 

There are many kinds of lenses by which 
the rays of light are made to converge or 
diverge, concentrating or dispersing radia- 
tion by refraction. The laws of refraction 
were discovered by Sennlius of Holland in 
1624. Kepler, the famous astronomer, in- 
troduced the concavo-convex lens (curved 
on one side and more deeply hollowed out 
on the other). Other early lenses which 
continue are the plano-concave (flat on one 
side and inwardly curved on the other), 
plano-convex (flat on one side and out- 
wardly curved), double concave (both sides 
curved inwards), and double convex (both 
sides curved outwards). To these lenses 
must now be added many other forms. A 
glass that eliminated objectional color 
rays was introduced by Martin in 1756. 
Our own Benjamin Franklin brought out a 
double-strength lens 28 years later. 

To neutralize eye defects lenses must be 
perfectly ground. Only skilled workmen 
can do this. Before the World war quartz 
and crystals were used, which explains the 
term “pebble-lens,” but this foreign sup- 
ply being cut off, ordinary crown glass 
began to be more generally used. The glass, 
after being cut into various shapes, is 
placed in small furnaces. When red hot it 
is put in molds of various shapes and 
pressed down to take the curve required. 
Then it is placed on a bed of hot pitch 
which, when cold, holds the pieces while 
they are ground with emery. They are po!- 
ished with rouge (oxid of iron)-under thick 
pads of felt operated by machines. The 
glass is separated from the pitch by plung- 
ing in ice-cold water. The pieces are next 
plunged in a boiling solution to cleanse 
them. They are now ready for final polish- 
ing after which they are sent to the opti- 
cian whose business it is to cut with a dia- 
mond the curves suited to the needs of his 
customers, and to fit the lenses into frames. 


Just passed my 30th birthday. Cut my 
first teeth on a Pathfinder and have used it 
ever since to sharpen wits on. More 








power to your elbow.—J, Hess, 
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There have been many diarists, but the 
peer of them all was Samuel Pepys. His 
diary—now over 250 years old—is recog- 
nized as the most famous of its kind. 
Pepys was born in England in 1632. He was 
pretty much of a “nosey” fellow and pried 
into about everything there was to be pried 
in. He became secretary of the English 
admiralty and president of the Royal So- 
ciety. He died in 1703 but his diary was not 
published until 22 years later. It is writ- 
ten in shorthand and is a record of Pepy’s 
doings, sayings and observations in the 
period from 1660 to 1669. 

\ good insight of Pepys’s character is 
obtained from. Lord Jeffrey. He says: 
“Pepys finds time to go to every 


conduct Pepys made a three-hour speech 
which vindicated it. In 1669 the weak- 
ness of his eyesight made him give up 
his diary, and act which to him was 
“almost as much as to see myself go into 
the grave.” During England’s religious 
squabbles Pepys was for a time imprisoned 
in the Tower of London. He was charged 
with sending secret information regarding 
the English navy to France but it was later 
shown that this was untrue. In 1680 Pepys 
waited on the king and took down in short- 
hand the ruler’s narrative of his escape 
from Worcester. In 1684 Pepys was again 
made secretary of the admiralty. After the 
coronation of James II he sat in that ruler’s 


best scenic design. Ideas must be sent to. | 
A. L. Jones, 1482 Broadway, New York, be- 
fore July 15. 


Under the terms of the will of the late 





_James Lane Allen, Kentucky novelist, a 


fountain will be erected at Lexington to 
his memory. 





The day of free. verse is passing, accord- 
ing to Rosalie Montgomery, poet. However, 
she thinks this type of verse accomplished 
good. She explains: ‘ 

“It definitely destroyed the ‘golden moon 
and deep-voiced hounds’ school of poetry, 
which had been inherited from the old mas-’ 
ters. It swept away a vast body of poetical 
tradition which was incumbering efforts 
at original expression. It has cleared the 
way so that we can now return to the. 
rime and meter, which seems the proper 
poetical expression, without any ‘deep- 
voiced hounds’ barking.” She 








play, to every execution, to every 
procession, fire, concert, riot, 
trial, review, city feast and pict- 
ure gallery that he can hear of. 
Nay, there seems scarcely to 
have been a school examination, 
, wedding, christening, charity 
rmon, bull-baiting, philosophi- 
meeting, or private merry- 
making in his neighborhood, at 
which he is not sure to make his 
appearance. He is the first to 
hear all the court scandal and all 
the public news, to observe the 
changes of fashion and thedown- 
fall of parties, to pick up funny 
gossip and to detail philosophi- 
cal intelligence, to criticize every 
new house and carriage that is 
built, every new book or beauty 
that appears, every measure the 
king adopts, and every mistress 
he discards.” It is said that 
without Pepys’s diary the his- 
tory of the court of Charles II 
could not have been written. But 
lacking in imagination and poli-» 
tical knowledge, Pepys could 
only record the sights and gossip 
the period. It must be ad- 
nitted that he was crude and 
lgar—his views on ‘women 

e insulting—but he was able 
give a clear insight into the 
‘of that day. Pepys had very 
little backbone, it seems; he was 


intimidated, There were times 
when he astonished England 
with his courage but it was a 





adds: “It seems to me impossible ~ 








to say poetry had its great gold- 
en age in the Victorian era and 
that the mechanical spirit of the 
times has killed it. People are 
turning to poetry for relief and 
rest. With so many practicing 
the art it seems inevitable that 
something really great must re- 
sult from so much effort.” 


Books We Have Read 


The Light Bearers, Aldis Dun- 
bar (Beckley-Cardy Co.)—Stories 
of old Greece served in an in- 
teresting and an understandable 
way for the youthful mind. 

Model T Ford Car, Victor W. 
Page (Norman W. Henley Pub, 
Co.)—A practical handbook for 
the Ford owner. Its instructions 
also cover the Fordson farm 
tractor. 

The Sleeper of the Moonlit 
Ranges, Edison Marshall (Cos- 
mopolitan Book Corp.)—A girl, 
her sweetheart, and a half-breed 
guide combine to make a story 
of the frozen Northland one of 
thrilling adventure and romance, 

These Women, William John- 
ston( Cosmopolitan Book Corp.) 
—Not fiction; shrewd observa- 
tions and preachings on the sa- 
cred state of marriage. For ex- 





Sie 


, The monument to the memory of Sir Walter Scott in Princes street ®™ple, here are two gleanings: 
great coward and was easily gardens, Edinburgh, has been found unsafe and may be removed. When 
erected it was regarded as one of the most famous memorials ever 
raised to an individual’s memory. A marble statue of Scott is under 
the central canopy, Figures depict his famous characters. 


“No-one knows less about a 
man than the woman who is 
married to him.” 

“Any man who has a good wife 








false courage, bolstered up. by 
fluential backing. Then, too, it is evi- 
t that Pepys was inclined to be selfish 

| narrow-minded. 
Pepys was a fifth child. His parents were 
f the middle class. His father was a Lon- 
n tailor and in humble circumstances. 
wever, Pepys received a good education. 
ra time his career was threatened by his 
e of drink, Only his stronger love for 
rk overeame that handicap. In his early 
lays Pepys was given over to writing ro- 
inces, Later he became interested in 
ithmetic. In 1655 he married a girl of 15. 
ing vain and fussy, Pepys treated his 
vife miserably. When he started his diary 
was living in a small house with one 
rvant (servants were cheap in that day). 
ile only had $200 to his name. He obtained 
vernment employment at $500 a year. 
His untiring industry and knowledge of 
business brought him rapid promotion. Dur- 
ing the great plague he was the only mem- 
ber of the naval board to remain in the city 
f the dead, as London was called. And 
during the London fire he also rendered 
so0d service, it is said, at the risk of his 
life. History also relates that once when 
the naval board was charged with mis- 


parliament. In 1690 he was arrested on 
“suspicion” by the new government but was 
quickly released. Two years later he pub- 
lished his “Memoirs of the Royal Navy.” 
He died in reduced cricumstances. He left 
to Magdalen college his library of 3000 
volumes, also manuscripts and prints in- 
cluding 2000 ancient ballads. The famous 
diary was found among the manuscripts. 
It was deciphered by the Rev. John Smith. 


The Greenwich Village Follies, a noted 
theatrical production, offers a prize of $250 
for the best comic sketch submitted, $150 
for the best novelty act and $100 for the 
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Value of Good Books 


If a boy makes himself master of 
one vital book, he shall never be a 
commonplace man, for the virtue of 
a higher life shall have been infused 
into his own life through this one 
vital book of which he has become 
master.—James Russell Lowell. 











and doesn’t pay her a salary isn’t 
a good business man.” 

Motivated Primary Activities, Margaret F. 
Metcalf (Beckley-Cardy Co.)—Suggested 
games and other forms of recreation to in- 
terest pupils more in the ordinary school 
subjects. Written especially for the rural 
schools, Should be of practical assistance 
to the teacher and work benefit on pupils. 





BIBLE READING MARATHONS 


It took 69% hours for 130 members of 
the First Methodist church at Yucaipa,'Cal., 
to read aloud through the Bible in relays. 
Progress through the Old Testament was 
slow but they made up time in the New 
Testament. The Rev. E. D. Raley, who 
sponsored the affair, hopes that it will 
“foster love for the Scriptures and revive 
the custom of reading of the Bible aloud 
in the home.” 

Not long ago 733 members of the Harlan, 
Ky., Baptist church, working in relays, read 
the New Testament through without stop 
in 18 hours and 30 minutes. 

Similarly, 200 members of a congrega- 
tion at Penn Yan, N. Y., went through the 
Old Testament in 18 hours. 
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THE PATHFINDER 


Flere ? 











Herbert Cooley, of Bound Brook, N. J. 
sends in a picture of a violin taken from a 
newspaper ad. Not only is the tailpiece 
more suited to a mandolin than a violin but 
the bridge also belongs to some other in- 
strument than the fiddle. In this picture 
the fingerboard (if there is any) ends where 
the neck joins the body of the violin but it 
should go within a short distance of the 





bridge. A person couldn’t fiddle very high 
tones on this instrument. Another glaring 
error is the arrangement of the pegs. The 
high and low pegs are reversed; that is, the 
E and A string pegs should be nearer the 
scroll and the D and G string pegs nearer 
the neck. 

According to the description in a comic 
picture a thug stuck his left hand into a 
man’s coat pocket to get his money, but in- 
stead of getting the money his fingers were 
caught in a trap, as shown in the insert. 
Strangely, though the insert shows the 
thug’s right hand caught in the trap. How 





this happened no-one knows. To further 
complicate matters, our artist in redrawing 
the picture of the hold-up put the burglar’s 
right hand into the man’s pocket. Now was 
it a mistake on our part to correct the ori- 
ginal mistake? 

Here’s a hot subject for a hot season but 
the scales of justice demand correction of 
this error. The three cords holding each 
scale pan appear to be all on one side, 
leaving the other side unsupported and in- 





capable of holding any amount of weight 
without tipping over. C. M. Witmer, of 
Marberth, Pa., wants to know if justice is 
blind. 

In No. 1, submitted by Royce Milthaler, of 
Fort Wayne, Ind., a ratchet tap wrench is 
shown drilling out a broken stud bolt in a 
Ford exhaust pipe bracket. At least that is 
what the ad says. Close inspéction however, 
shows the drill is actually being applied to 
the carburetor. There is something “back- 
ward” about this drill, says H. J. Barnes, 
of Kissimmee, Fla., referring to No. 2. 
The twist should run the opposite way if it 
is to turned in the usual clockwise direction. 
From the position of the movable blade in 
the dehorning clippers shown in No. 3 the 
horn has been cut. But the handle is still 
in the open position and the horn remains 
in position. If the horn is not supposed to 
have been cut then the movable blade 
should be down close to the two cogs. Swen 
Swenson, of Hope, N. Dak., was only one 
in 100 who sent in this error. No. 4 which 





advertises a radio condenser also displays 
a razor to show great similarity in “keen- 
ness.” But the artist who drew the picture 
was not very keen else he would have turn- 
ed the handle of the razor around in its 
usual position. When this razor is closed 
up there will be a sharp edge for somebody 
to sharpen their fingers on when they grab 
ahold of it, says H. Ludwig, of Gilman, 
Mont. No. 5 shows an impossible position 
of the scythe blade and the handles. This 
farmer can’t be much of a cut-up with this 
kind of apparatus. G. F. Slatter, of Irma, 








Wis., cut the picture from an ad. The lady 
in No. 6 is using a machinist’s hammer to 
drive the first nai) in the framework of the 
speaker’s stand in front of the capitol in 
Washington before the last inauguration. 
“Dear me,” says E. W, Stamm, of Wilkins- 
burg, Pa.; “why not use a carpenter’s ham- 
mer or a hatchet?” 

The artist who drew picture No. 1 didn’t 
half tackle it. In fact there is no tackle in 
it at all. So how is the poor painter going 
to get down off his scaffold? There are a 
lot of pedple waiting to see how he does it. 
Vernon Lawrie, of Caro, Mich., sent it in. 
No. 2 purports to show both sides of a pair 
of suspenders, but from the way the folds 
have been made the attempt is unconvinc- 
ing. Walter Hunt, of Westboro, Ohio, 
doesn’t wear suspenders but he is a good 
observer. No. 3, submitted by A. O. Siver- 








The best dressed man 3 
» in 


in your town x} 

















son, of Eckelson, N. Dak., shows an error 
in a hoisery ad by a well known mannufac- 
turer. The error is much plainer in the 6ri- 
ginal where it is clearly seen that while 
the calf of the left leg is in back of the right 
calf the heel of the right shoe‘is in back of 
the left heel. This is quite impossible if a 
person has normal legs. Rev. E. F. Vane, 
of Grawn, Mich., found No. 4 in a wall paper 
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catalog. Here the figure side of the paper 
has been folded inside and the paste applied 
to the outside—just opposite to what it 
should be. When a strip of wall paper is 
pasted on the back side it is folded so that 
the pasted sides come together—this puts 
the figure side on the outside. Did you ever 
try to pour something out of a can that had 
only one hole punched in it? Lois G. Rehl, 
of Mansfield, Ohio, referring to No. 5, says 
this stunt won’t work unless another hole 
is punched in the can to admit air. You 
ean’t pour anything from a vacuum ard 
that’s just what is created the moment the 
oil starts to leave the can through the only 
hole in it. No. 6 is a remarkable picture. 
J. W. Shanbeck, of Fort Wayne, Ind., says 
there have been only about 9 kernels shell- 
ed off the cob, yet as many as 16 loose ker- 
nels are shown leaving it. Chaston Crowd- 
er, of Cookville, Tenn., remarks about No. 
7 that while no spokes are visible in the 
bicycle wheels which are in motion, still 
the valve on the tire is plainly shown as 
well as the name of the tire. In No. 8 the 
bucket has one ear "nissing; otherwise it 
is a good bucket as far as can be seen. 
Theodore Omundson, of Thief River Falls, 
Minn. wants to know what good the 
handle is. 

The couple on the right are all right; 
we just put them in by way of contrast. 
The couple on the left? Ah, that’s where 
the contrast comes in. The gent, with the 
windshield over his eye forgot and put 
his left hand on his right arm before he 





came to the dance and everybody has been 
laughing at him. The girl he is dancing 
with is his sister, Jessie Wilson, of Creston, 
Iowa, found the picture in one of the ladies’ 
magazines. It’s a poor rule that won’t work 
both ways but this rule wouldn’t work 
even one way. 





SOLDIERS OF PEACE 


What a policeman really means to s0- 
ciety, and does for society, can only be 
gauged by imagining what society would be 
without him. Not long ago that happened 
in one of our big cities. The experience was 
illuminating to all concerned, To thought- 
ful persons it was saddening to see with 
what a rush the evil forces among 700,000 
of the best governed people in our country 
let themselves loose upon a defenseless 
community and took over a city the moment 
the control of a few thousand police was re- 
laxed, I am not condoning the police of 
that city for leaving their posts, whatever 
grievance they may have had. It was the 
wrong thing to do, the wrong way to settle 
the grievance. But it taught the com- 

‘ munity, as well as the police, a lesson. 

We don’t need to ask of him a closer at- 
tention to duty in the course of his work. 
He has been paying attention to that duty 
without suitable reward, without adequate 
notice for years and years. The next duty 
is our own. That is to see that the man in 
the blue uniform and the brass buttons, 
when he makes his last call on the round, 
in hot summer night or blizzard day, is 
able to enter his own door with the light 
of a confident expectancy on his face and 
find within the comforts of an American 
home.—Secretary of Labor Davis, in Police 

* Magazine. 
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Interesting Facts About Salt 






Chemically speaking salt is a compound 
of sodium and chlorine and is known as 
chloride of sodium. Its geological name is 
halite, and there are two kinds of salt, sea 
and mineral. However, it is very probable 
that most mineral salt is formed by the sea, 
as all salt beds bear evidence of having been 
formed by the evaporation of salt lakes or 
seas at some remote period. This theory, 
which is most always accepted by scientists, 
is substantiated by the nature of the strata, 
the presence of crystals and the abundance 
of sea shells found in the surrounding 

‘ks. Salt found in nature is never chem- 
ically pure, but is always mixed more or 
less with uther matter. 

Superstitions regarding salt were ex- 
tremely numerous among the anciefts, and 
the symbolism of salt is apparently one of 
the oldest among the early Oriental nations. 
Salt is a symbol of “wisdom and grace,” and 

“perpetuity and incorruption.” The 
Oriental customs were to ratify compacts 
by salt. It was their emblem of friendship 

nd fidelity. With it they made pledges 
of hospitality which were never to be vio- 
lated. Salt was commended to the Jews to 
be used in sacrifices, and now some super- 
stitious people carry first into a new home 
salt, a broom and a Bible. The salt is for 
pureness, the broom for cleanliness and the 
Bible for holiness. Salt has been indis- 
pensable to man as a seasoner and preserver 
of food from the earliest times. It has also 
been used for glazing pottery, for hardén- 
ing soaps and for increasing the clearness 

f glass for many years. Soda, chlorine and 

r chemical substances are obtained 
from salt. 

Fortunately, salt exists in enormous 

intities in the earth and in the sea. 

ntists claim that it is the one thing of 
which we aré never likely to run short, 
total commercial production of salt in 

| countries is said to be over 17 million 
ns annually; that of the United States 
ver seven million tons. The great salt 

is in the earth ; 
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Salt deposits are wcrked the world over 
and the brine of the ocean is an unlimited 
reserve supply. In various countries large 
quantities of salt are obtained by evap- 
orating the water of the sea and saline 
lakes. Ocean water contains nearly four 
per cent of salt. A little-known industry in 
this country is the manufacture of salt 


from sea water in California. Plants there . 











This crew of salt harvesters is at work in 
the great salt beds of California. Over 20,00 
tons of salt are gathered from these fields an- 
nually. After being loaded on the cars the 
mineral is shipped to the refineries. 








utilize hundreds of acres of low-lying lands 
for a series of evaporating ponds. The sea 
water flows through canals into the re- 
ceiving reservoirs provided with gates 
which automatically open and close as the 
tide ebbs and flows. The water is then con- 
ducted from pond to pond gradually becom- 
ing more and more concentrated as evap- 
oration takes place. Finally it reaches the 
crystallizing ponds-in which salt crystals 
are formed. Then from time to time the 
liquid is allowed to flow from the crystal- 
lizing ponds and the remaining salt crystals 
are scooped up and placed in heaps to dry. 

In the refining process for salt the dry 
crystals are first washed in a saturated solu- 
tion of salt as such. solution cannot dis- 
solve and carry away any of the salt. After 
being crushed the crystals are again washed 


Se eh 


in brine and dried. In this condition the 
product is ready for use in certain indus- 
trial processes. Salt intended for table 
and dairy use, however, is run through cen- 
trifugal machines, thoroughly dried, crush- 
ed and then sifted. 

The greatest salt eaters in the world are 
the Scandinavians and the North Russians 


- who use about twice as much salt as we 


do. The Germans are said to eat about 12 
pounds of salt per head every year. Ameri- 
cans use about 11 pounds, the English 10 
pounds and the French about nine pounds 
each. It may be surmised that the Scan- 
dinavians and North Russians eat such 
large quantities of salt because they live 
in cold climates. But this is readily re- 
futed by the fact that the Eskimo, who lives 
still further north, eats practically no salt 
at all. There are many people who take 
too much salt. Such practice usually re- 
sults in bad complexion, indigestion and 
other ailments. However, when used ex- 
ternally salt is a fine dressing for cuts and 
wounds, and helps them to heal quickly 
and cleanly. 





Hay Fever Now on Increase 


This is the time of year for vernal or 
early hay fever. It is caused by the pollen 
of June grass, sweet-scented vernal grass 
and “poa annuls,” all now in bloom. Ac- 
cording to the U. S. public health service 
nearly all suburbs are more or less di- 
rectly exposed to pollen infestation of 
various kinds. Over a million people in 
the United States are tormented by hay 
fever every year and according to this au- 
thority it is steadily increasing. The rea- 
sons for the increase are claimed to be 
pollen, autos and the rapid growth of sub- 
urban towns. The health service also has 
discovered that in many cases what are 
thought to be colds or catarrhal ailments 
are in reality hay fever, and must be treat- 
ed as such. It urges all who are susceptible 
to hay fever, cither the early forms or the 
others, to be injected with the pollen pro- 
tein of their particular form. Here are 
some “dont’s” for 
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nish the largest 
portion of the 
product in this coun- 
It is mined or 
mped from these 
is. What is called 
richest salt de- 

it known in the 
world extends from 
central Kansas 
uthwestward 
across Oklahoma, 
northwestern Texas 
and southeastern 
w Mexico. This 

i covers an area 
100,000 square 
mues and varies 
from 200 to 700 feet 
thickness, It lies 
1m 500 to 1000 feet 
below the surface 
| is estimated to 
ntain at least 30,- 
000 billion tons of 
ilt. A yein of rock 
alt 30 feet thick was 
cently reported 
discovered on the 
east shore of Cayuga 
Lake, New York, It 
is believed to be one 
of the biggest known 
deposits, and con- 
tains hundreds of 
tons of salt nearly 
2000 feet below the 
surface. Other large 
deposits exist in 
many other seetions, 


The famous stonehenge ruins as seen from the air. 
are supposed to be the oldest monument in Great Britain. The largest stone is 2 
When entire the Stonehenge consisted of two circles of stones, many of which now lie on the 


ground. It was probably built several 


hay fever subjects 








These ruins are on ey Plain and 


thousand yéars ago for religious purposes, 


prepared by public 
health service . ex- 
perts: Avoid locali- 
ties infested with 
hay fever weeds. 
Don’t drive /or ride 
into those sections 
abounding in weeds, 
Stay away fromelec- 
tric fans, as the 
chilling of the skin 
surface tends to re- 
act on the mucous 
membrane of the 
nose. Fans also stir 
up dust, which us- 
ually contains pol- 
len. Avoid theaters, 
because of ventilat- 
ing fans which draw 
pollen laden air in 
enormous quantities, 
Don’t take railroad 
trips during the hay 
fever season if pos- 
sible. Such _ trips 
usually produce se- 
vere attacks, due to 
hay fever weeds lin- 
ing the right of way. 
Be careful in plant- 
ing trees and flowers 
about the hcene as 
many species have 
pollen that cause 
hay fever. Highly 
seasoned foods 
should be avoided as 
well as alcohol, 


feet high. 
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Speaks to Ministers on Evolution 


Darwinism and evolution are often con- 
fused, declared Prof. John M. Coulter of the 
University of Chicago in an address to a 
congress of the Disciples of Christ. As the 
result of demonstrations made long after 
Darwin’s death “there is no longer any 
question as to the fact of evolution.” “Dar- 
win’s explanation,” said Prof. Coulter, “is 
simply one of a number of explanations 
most of which have been proposed since 
Darwin’s time. In his day the method of 
study was observation and inference. Of 
course, inference is not demonstration, 

“It was not until the present century that 
a new method of studying evolution was 
developed. Plants and animals were pedi- 
greed under rigid control, and were ob- 
served in the act of producing new species. 
It is safe to say, therefore, that the produc- 
tion of one species by another has been 
demonstrated repeatedly, so that there is 
no longer any question as to the fact of 
evolution. It is not the fact of evolution 
that is today being tested by scientists, but 
the explanation of evolution. No scientific 
conclusion can be overthrown by ignorant 
opposition, but only by further progress in 
scientific research.” 


Roads Made of Rubber 


A few years ago the Pathfinder told about 
a street in London made of rubber. Since 
then many experiments have been made to 
determine the durability of rubber as a 
paving material for streets and roads. Many 
engineers now believe that rubber will be 
the paving materia! of the future. Not only 
is rubber less noisy than asphalt and con- 
crete, but it is said to be much more dura- 
ble. Although rubber is very costly it may 
prove cheaper for roads in the long run 
than the other materials. Some engineers, 
however, are of the opinion that the ideal 
road paving has not yet been discovered. 


Guard Against Snake Bites 


More than 400 persons died from snake 
bites in the United States in the last year, 
according to Raymond -Ditmars, curator of 
reptiles at the New York Zoological Park. 
Most of these fatalities occurred in the 
Southern states. In one county in North 
Carolina, he says, three persons were bit- 
ten by rattlesnakes and died as a result in 
one summer. 

“My advice to the boy scouts, campers and 
hikers,” says Ditmars, “is to ‘wear stout 
shoes reaching at least to a point above the 
ankle, or heavy leggings. Never pitch camp 
near a ledge or swampy ground. It bitten, 
keep cool. Before going into a snake in- 
fested area, a camper should provide him- 
self with a rubber ligature, sharp scalpels 
or a razor, antiseptic gauze and perman- 
ganate or potassium crystals; also tubes of 
the snake antitoxin if available.” 

Mr. Ditmars says everything depends on 
promptitude if one is bitten by a snake. 
“Apply the ligature above the bite. En- 
large the punctures by cutting into them; 
make two cuts over each puncture, the cuts 
crossing each other. It is not dangerous to 
suck the blood away provided there are no 
euts or fresh abrasions in the mouth or on 
the lips. Keep the wound open and drain- 
ing, and well saturated with the antiseptic 
solution. Most important of all, perhaps— 
if there is no serum available where you 
are, get in touch with the nearest point 
where it can be found.” 

There is little danger from snake bites 
if one can have an injection of the serum. 
This serum is made at the Institute of 
Serum Therapy at Butantan in Brazil» The 














curator tells about when John Toomey, head 
keeper at the zoo, was bitten by a snaké. 
If Dr. Brazil had not just arrived from 
South America with some of the serum 
Toomey would have died. Only a limited 
injection of thé serum produced astonish- 
ing results in Toomey’s case. Since that 
time Ditmars has supplied the Brazilian 
institute with venom from all kinds of 
North American poisonous snakes, and in 
turn the institute has supplied serum free 
of cost. The antitoxin is not prepared in 
any laboratory in this country. 








Can’t Believe Your Senses 


Once a Harvard professor had a mimic 
“hold-up” suddenly enacted in his lecture- 
room, and then asked his class of 50 stu- 
dents to write down exactly what had oc- 
curred. No two of the 50 accounts agreed 
and not one of them told truthfully just 
what had happened. And yet each writer 














was positive that he had related the event 
accurately. This practical test shows that 
people cannot rely entirely on what they 
see, hear, feel, etc. There is seldom a 
case in court where the witnesses do not 
flatly contradict one another, under oath, 
and yet in most cases no doubt they are 
telling what they believe to be the truth. 

It is a very easy thing to fool the senses, 
as you can prove by a little experiment. 
Place a pea or small marble in the palm of 
your left hand and then, shutting your 
eyes, cross your first and second fingers and 
roll the pea around between them. You will 
seem to feel two peas, though you know 
very well there is but one. The reason is 
that you have crossed your fingers and 
given your nerves of touch a problem to 
solve which they are not used to so that 


they are unable to give you the correct 
result. 





Nothing to “Water Witching” 


Chemists at the University of Illinois say 
there is nothing to the old belief that water 
can be found with a twig. It is merely a 
superstition which has no ‘basis in science. 
“The only scientific connection with the 
practice is the explanation of what made 
the switch dip,” according to Dr. W. D. 
Montfort. “When ‘witching’ the ‘witch’ 
saunters around with the forked stick in his 
hands, palms up. When the hands are grip- 
ped on the stick, the little fingers are in- 
ward on the higher portion of the stick. 
After a short time the tension on the mus- 
cles become almost unbearable, and the 
little and third fingers relax, lessening the 
hold on the upper part of the stick, which 
causes it to move forward or. dip. This 
explanation covers the honest ‘witches’— 
who think they have a talent.” 

The professional ‘witches,’ declares Dr. 
Montfort, are versed in finding wells by 
noting the position of other wells and the 
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lay of the land in general. They make in- 
vestigation before the actual process of 
witching begins, and when they reach what 


they think is a good position for a well they 
dip the twig. 





Qosmiani, International Language 

Dr. Wilbur M. Beatty, of Centerburg, 
Ohio, has invented and published a new in- 
ternational language. He calls it Qosmiani, 
It is founded, says the author, on the prin- 
cipal of the maximum logic of grammar and 
vocabulary and. has the highest possible 
degree of “internationality.” He believes 
it is the most regular, concise and expres- 
sive language yet published.” “About 0 
~ cent of the words of the vocabulary may 

understood at sight by English-peaking 
persons after having learned the simple 
grammatical endings. There is a large num- 
ber of words common to English, French, 
Spanish, Portuguese, Italian, German, Rus- 
sian, Rumanian and other languages which 
I have incorporated as a basis for my vo- 
cabulary and which are used in a less degree 
by all the rational international languages 
and in so far as they fail to do this they 
fail to make an easily comprehensible 
language.” 

The author of Qosmiani is an American 
and has written his language from the 
viewpoint of an English-speaking person, 
being mindful of the fact that English is 
the “nearest international of all national 
languages, for it is used by twice as many 
people as any other language.” “Ameri- 
eans,” declares Dr, Beatty, “ought to take 
more interest in international languages 
since so many Americans have foreign in- 
terests and therefore I think they should 
have the opportunity to study a language 
made from the American point of view.” 
The author of Qosmiani holds medical, law 
and liberal arts degrees and spent many 
years in the capital where he-had access to 
the Congressional Library for research 
work. “I made a comparative study,” he 
says, “of over a dozen languages and I spent 
40 years, aside from my regular vocation, in 
preparing and publishing Qosmiani.” 


SCIENCE GLEANINGS 
According to a radio message picked up 
from the jungles of South America, Dr. 
Alexander Rice has found white Indians on 
that continent. 





Scientists at Harvard and the University 
of Virginia caused tadpoles to develop into 
full-sized frogs inside of a week by giving 
them the thyroid glands of sheep. 





A party of explorers in Sumatra recently 
discovered a large heap of elephant bones. | 
There has always been more or less mystery 
about where these animals go to die and it 
may be that the place discovered is onc of 
the spots to which elephants resort to dic. 





According to army surgeons, it is im- 
possible for aviators to live at altitudes of 
over 23,000 feet without a supply of artifi- 
cial oxygen. Ata height of 45,000 feet, they 
say, it would be impossible to live even with 
such oxygen and electrical heaters. 


The arctic explorer, Donald MacMillan, 
thinks that the strange animals of prehis- 
toric days may still be roaming the bar- 
ren lands in the far north as they did in 
the lower latitudes millions of years ag°. 
He holds the theory that the arctic land has 
been separated for countless years from 


“ other mainlands and that these animals 


may thus have escaped extinction. 


THEY DIE OF OLD AGE 


The shortage of up-to-date doctors in 
the rural districts is said to be so serious 
that people living there almost never have 
their tonsils taken out unless it is neces- 
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Radio News 


lo partly offset the slump that the radio 
manufacturers knew would come in the 

immer prices on receiving sets were re- 
duced in some eases to half the original 
figure and bargain hunters have taken quick 
advantage of the opportunity to be in readi- 
ness for the coming: fall and winter. Even 
with the slowing up of business these past 
few weeks it is claimed that sales were 
far above those of 1924. There are more 
persons listening in this summer than there 
were last—that should account for some 
of the increase in hot weather sales. 


The president’s yacht, the Mayflower, is 
wired up for radio so that no matter where 
the chief executive may happen to be on 
the boat earphones or a loud speaker may 
be plugged in for his enjoyment. And the 
president makes good use of the privilege. 


The U. S. bureau of pensions has called 
on the radio to help in the attempt to ap- 
prehend a fake agent-of the bureau who 
has been operating in Ohio defrauding old 
$s iers. 


Three months ago a man in Washington 
obtained a patent on a new kind of cloth 
r paper which he claimed would revolu- 
tionize radio. Besides the cloth all that 


was necessary to receive radio programs 
was a cheap crystal, a ground wire and ear- 
phones. No coil or other mechanism was 


essential, it was claimed. To date, radio has 
not been revolutionized. 


[The department of commerce has given 
lio amateurs permission to experiment 
th devices for transmitting pictures by 
lio. C. Francis Jankins,. Washington in- 
entor, has offered amateurs the necessary 
ending and receiving apparatus at cost. 
This is all done to help the cause of sci- 
en 
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“Why is the man who answers all the 
correspondence of a radio broadcasting 
station usually bald-headed?” asks a reader. 
In reply we will give a sample question, 
from a radio fan living in Vermont: “What 
station was I listening to one night last 
week when I heard a woman saying some- 
thing on some subject I didn’t quite get 
the gist of, but several times in her con- 
versation she said something that sounded 
like ‘go nub strum to tube luh,’ or some- 
thing like that—I didn’t quite catch it; the 
wave length was somewhere between 300 
125 meters—this should help you; tell 
me, did I have one of the California sta- 
tions?” The answer to this question is: 
Station NUTS, 


THE MAGIC OF RADIO 
“Some time ago I chanced to be motoring 
ne on a remote mountainside in Penn- 
Sylvania,” reports Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, 


an 
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of New York, “when my car suddenly stop- 
ped. It was past midnight, and the dark- 
ness was unrelieved by a single light. 
Eventually a car approached, halted near 
me, and a voice from out of the darkness 
asked if I had broken down. I answered 
briefly that such unfortunately seemed to 
be the case. The reply coming out of the 
darkness on this remote mountain road 
was remarkable. ‘Oh, I know you,’ said the 
voice. ‘You are Dr. Cadman. I know your 
voice well. I hear you preach every Sunday 
afternoon by radio.” 


NO DRY CELL FOR HIM 


Sim Updyke was taken into court the 
other day as the result of having a slight 
mix-up with a clerk in the Cash Food Store. 
It seems they were arguing over a baseball 
game and the clerk hit Sim with a 10-cent 
bag of salt he happened to have in his hand. 
Sim countered with a B-battery he was 
taking back to a radio store on account of 





‘its being run down. .The judge said this was 


the clearest case of assault and battery that 
had ever come before-him, and that both 
parties seemed equally guilty. Sim pleaded 
however that as the battery was discharged 
he should also be discharged, and the judge 
saw the logic of it and let him off. 


PIANO PRACTICE BAN 


Thumping a piano late in the evening is 
taboo under the Berkeley, Cal., anti-noise 
ordinance. City Atty. Sinclair has ruled 
that “running the scales” should come be- 
fore nine p.m. Roosters, canaries, cats and 
autos are legally silenced. 
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box of twenty-five fresh, mildly delightful panatella- 

shaped DREAMLETS, wrapped in tin foil and as fresh 
when you get them as when they left our factory—all for $1, 
The greatest smoke value ever offered, every one & 
luscious-long-filler smoke! No book-keepers, no road-men, 
no overhead, all our costs go into high quality tobacco 
—you P +g the benefit. Many enthusiastic smokers claim 
them equal to (0c cigars, others prefer DREAMLETS 
to any, and re-order contin . Try them—send @ 
dollar You’ll like them! 

PENN CIGAR COMPANY 


Division P-4, 2940 Penn. Ave., 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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4 PATENTS 


Time counts in applying for patents. Don’t risk 
delay in protecting your ideas. Send sketch oF 
model for instructions or write for FREE book, 
“How to Obtain a Patent” and “Record of Invena- 
tion” form. No charge for information on how to 
proceed. Communications strictly confidential. 
Prompt, careful, efficient service. Clarence A 

, O'Brien, istered Patent Attorney, 6994 Security 
Bank Building (directly across street from Patent 
Office), Washington, D. C. 








Save on Upkeep of Your Automobile 


“TROUBLE FACTS” Reveals all Auto Troubles at a 
glance tells a how to regal your MOTERMETER and 
adjust your SPEEDOM Gives you over 500 facts 
you should know about your A ile. 


Saves Money—Time—Worry 
NECESSARY — COMPLETE — CHEAP SERVICE 
ICATE alone worth many times price of book 
PRICE $1.00, postpaid or C. 0. D. 
UNLVERSAL SIMPLEX CORPORATION, 





123 West Madison $ Chicago, Il. 
Woman’s Home Companion 1 Year All $3 
Coltier’s W: i 

The Pathfinder 42 issues ( one Year) 90 


above with Am. Needlewoman and Farm & Fireside. .$4.06 
ADDRESS THE PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 





NEW METHOD MAKES 
TIRES PUNCTUREPROOF 
IN ONE MINUTE 


Galacite is the name of a new revolution- 
ary invention which repairs a puncture 
‘n one minute without removing the tire 
from wheel or rim, and at the same time 
makes the tire puncture proof for life. 
‘he cost is only a few cents per tire. In 
‘cial road tests tires have been punc- 
tured over 580 times without loss of air. 
,lacite also eee and lengthens 
the life of. both tire and tube and pre- 
vents the deterioration of rubber. Often 
nereasing tire mileage from 10,000 to 
12,000 miles. C. F. Johnson & Co., 19 W. 
Jackson Blvd, Suite 927, Chicago, in 
whose laboratories Galacite wes perfect- 
ed have an attractive offer for car own- 
ers or agents, Write them today.—Adv. 
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INVENTIONS COMMERCIALIZED. Pa dor unp 
Write ADAM FISHER MFG. CO., 168 Enright Ave., St. Louis, Mo. 

















FORD OWNERS: 732coo"s 

® easy extra money—$50 to 
$75 a week—get the local agency for the new FORD AUTO- 
MATIC SPARK REGULATOR AND TIMER. Can't be 
beat. Low in price. Whirlwind Seller. Write Dept. 27, 
Auto Sun Products Co., 853 W. 6th St., Cincinnati, Ohio 


AND EASY SALES. Every Owner Buys 

Gold Initials for his auto. You charge $1.50, make 

$1.35. Ten orders daily easy. Write for particulars and 
{ree samples. Monogram 


American Co., Dpt. 52, East Orange, N. Js 


























Bricklayers make big wages. 
Qualifies you to work anywhere. 
demand for our graduates. 
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Learn Bricklaying 


in a School Run by 600 
Building Contractors 


We give a complete, practical training. 
No apprenticeship or age limit. - Good 
Write for booklet and full particulars. 


Associated Building Employers o 
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Some of the hot weather we have had 
this season is the kind that makes you 
feel as if you would like to take off 
your flesh and go around in your bones. 


Now we can see why the present-day 
girls hug one another so much. It’s be- 
cause, owing to their bobbed hair and 
style of dress, they look so much like 
boys. 


Among some Indian tribes it is con- 
sidered improper for a mother-in-law 
to speak to her daughter’s husband. 
Oh, happy day! 


Whenever the newspapers announce 
the engagement of a couple of screen 
stars they regularly follow with an an- 
nouncement of the number of times each 
has been married before. They seem 
to be falling stars. 


DAWES AND THE SENATE 


Vice-President Dawes has declared 
war on the senate rules and is now in 
full armor astride his charger, lance 
poised, riding to the attack with all the 
vim of a Lancelot, and with the pure 
flame of a Sir Galahad. 

The general started his reform dra- 
matically with his inauguration speech, 
and after adjournment he announced a 
regular campaign full of fight. These 
rules, declared the general in the teeth 
of the senate, work so as to “give a min- 
ority of even one senator at times power 
to defeat the measure ‘and render im- 
potent the senate itself. It places in the 
hands of one or of a minority of sena- 
tors greater power than the veto power 
exercized by the president.” 

The senate practice is that a member 
who has got the floor may talk on any 
subject he pleases, and as long as he 
wishes. There is truly great freedom 
of speech. As a remedy for this, in case 
of necessity, there is rule 22. By this 
16 senators signing a petition can get a 
vote on making the question before the 
body the “unfinished business,” to the 
exclusion of all other, until disposed of. 
A two-thirds vote is necessary, and if 
that is secured each senator is entitled 
to speak one hour on the measure. With 
96 senators speaking the talk could still 
be dragged along for about 20 average 
legislative days,enough to smother abill. 
Gen, Dawes wants this remedy more 
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effective, and simpler in application. He 
would make is so that no longer could 
a senator speak more than 18 hours on 
a stretch, as La Follette once did, just 
to prevent a vote on a measure. He 
would stop filibustering. He believes 
the rules should be such that a respon- 
sible majority could do what it wanted 
to do. 

The general is not a lone crusader, 
though it is really his own crusade. 
Senator Cummins, former president pro- 
tempore, said that nine-tenths of the 
senators favored the proposal, for 
amending the rules. The fight is not 
a partisan one. Senator Underwood, for- 
mer Democratic leader in the senate, 
was the first to step to the general’s 
side. 

It has been asserted that if the senate 
had been working under a cloture rule, 
like the house, free silver would have 
got through in 1893; the ship purchase 
act, launching us into war, would have 
passed in 1915, and the Versailles tréaty 
would have been ratified in 1919 with- 
out reservations. Senator Burton a few 
years ago ki“ed a pork barrel measure 
by filibustering, and Southerners have 
not forgotten that the “force bill’ was 
defeated in the same way. 


In other words, if filibustering has 
done harm it has also apparently done 
good. It has been stated that Senators 
Hoar and Lodge, two giants of the 
senate, came ‘avoring cloture only to 
change their minds after serving in the 
senate a few years. Cloture would 
speed up work, yes, but it can hardly be 
said that the country is clamoring for 
a bigger output of laws. 

Some resentment was felt that Gen. 
Dawes, who could hardly be a parlia- 
mentary expert, should start in to re- 
form senate practice instead of thor- 
oughly learning it first. It has been 
freely suggested that his real object is 
the presidential nomination in 1928. 
Whatever his destination, he has picked 
out rather a small horse to ride. To be 
on the right side of an issue is not 
enough; to get anywhere a man must 
have a big enough issue. It’s hard to 
imagine the country getting excited over 
a change in senate rules. As one face- 
tious writer expressed it, there is a 
country-wide debate over the senate 
rules, the question being whether “rules’ 
is a noun or a verb. 

The general’s campaign can do no 
harm, and it may do good. At any rate 
it will give the people a chance to see 
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and hear theif vice-president, which 
they really desire to do, Now is his 
chance to be heard; when the senate i; 
in session he has to listen to speeches 
instead of make them. 


gq 
It is said that the Indians of Vancou. 
ver island by making certain musical 
sounds attracted whales within the 
reach of their harpoons. Maybe so, but 
it sounds fishy. . 


* 





In order to learn to drive better, au- 
tomobile drivers should drive their 
autos more; then they won't have so 
many accidents. This is the wonderful 
conclusion reached by a lot of auto 
experts after an exhaustive study of 
the subject. Logical, very! Meantime, 
where are they to drive, and who are 
they to run over, while they’re doing 
all this practicing? The experts didn’t 
go into the subject that far. 

gq 


ANGLES ON ANGLING 


President Coolidge jeopardizes a large 
portion of the male vote by asserting 
that fishing is “a sport for careless 
youth only.” Aftty.-Gen. Sargent, who 
has two hobbies—fishing and more fish- 
ing—tries to excuse his chief by saying 
what Mr. Coolidge meant was that “a 
man who fishes will mever grow old.” 
However, the executive’s pronounce- 
ment has caused a big stir in the ranks 
of anglers. 

A Kansas editor rallies to the fisher- 
men’s side. However, he has his own 
ideas about the sport. For instance, he 
remarks: “A fish with as little fight as a 
catfish is unfit for food.” Naturally, 
such a broad statement is assailed by 
many Americans who catch. “bull- 
heads,” especially a certain barefoot fra- 
ternity which may be seen trekking to 
the old mill dam about dusk. 

And since fishhooks have been dis- 
covered in the ruins of ancient Kish 
voices from out the past are dragged 
into the argument. Samuel Johnson 
agreed with Mr. Coolidge when he said 
that a fishing rod, in effect, is “a stick 
with a hook at one end a fool at the 
other.” However, Izaak Walton, of 
“The Compleat Angler” fame, insisted 
that angling “deserves commendations; 
it is an art worthy the knowledge and 
practice of a wise man.” Dr. Henry 
Van Dyke liked fishing, though he con- 
sidered it “an affair of luck.” On the 





other hand, Byron claimed that “no 
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angler can be a good man.” He prob- 
ably meant that a man would necessar- 
ily lie about the fish he caught. 

Anglers pomt out that Mr. Coolidge 
can hardly be taken as an authority in 
this matter because in early life, accord- 
ing to his own words, “T *tended to the 
education of my head, not my legs” and 
for that reason now despises fishing, 
baseball and most other sports. 

One past president—Grover Cleve- 
land—deeply reproached those who ac- 
cuse fishermen of frittering away pre- 
cious time. He even wrote “A Defense 
of Fishermen.” He had a fine contempt 
for alleged anglers “who tire and faint 
easily and lie down under the shade to 
sleep, oF gO in swimming, or who gaze 
about or read a book while their hooks 
rest baitless in the boat.” 

Some say fishing is a lazy sport and 
tends to make those that come under its 
spell neglect their work. “No more so 
than any other sport,” contend Walton’s 
disciples. And we have William Basse’s 
word for it that: 


“Of recreation there is none 

So free as fishing is, alone; 

All other pastimes do no less: 

Than mind and body both possess: 
My hand alone my work can do; 
So I can fish and study too.” 


rhere are those who think fishing is 
un-Christian, but Basse also answered 
this charge when he wrote: 


“The first men that our Savior dear 
Did choose to wait upon him here 
Blest fishers were; and fish the last 
Food was that He on earth did taste; 
I therefore strive to follow those 
Whom he to follow him hath chose.” 


100 MUCH CREDIT IS BAD 


At the convention of credit men just 
held in Washington the fact was 
brought out that the system of selling 
all sorts of things on credit, or on the 
instalment plan—“a dollar down and 
a dollar a week for the rest of your 
life’—has been greatly overdone, with 
heavy resulting losses. The stores that 
sell for cash are taking the cream of the 


_ business and leaving the “poor-pay” 


patrons fo the stores that take charge 
accounts. This is an old story and many 
a merchant has been ruined by just this 
sort of thing. . 

Merchants and business men of all 
kinds, the country over, are complain- 
ing that it is hard to get people to pay 
their accounts. The debtors are mostly 
good for what they owe but money is 
scarce, Smith can’t pay Brown becanse 
Jones can’t pay him, and the reason 
Jones can’t pay is that Green, who owes 
him money, is buying a house at a war- 
time price or has just signed up for a 
luxurious new auto on the instalment 
plan and he won't be able to spare any 
payments for anything else for a year 
or more to come. 

The auto purchased on credit is a 
typical example. Time was when peo- 
ple would not think of buying any such 
thing as an auto unless they had the 
means right at hand. But the auto mak- 
ers found they were making more ma- 
chines than the public could purchase 
in that old slow way, and so they 
thought up the scheme of selling them 
on time, First the banks put up fhe 





The plain citizen, who has to carry the bir- 
den of all the tax increases and other boosts, 
is asking the grafters to heed the president's 
w g€ and cut out the Waste and extrava- 
gance. But “it’s no use; for they can’t read.” 
—Asheville Times. 














money and took the rake-off but now 
the auto makers themselves are doing it. 
The scheme increases the rich profits 
that pour into their coffers—but we 
may welt ask what it does to business 
in general and to the country. Some of 
these “buy.- on-time” contracts must 
have been dictated by Shylocks. 

Whenever a great body of people buy 
things in advance of their earning ca- 
pacity we get a condition tending to- 
ward hard times and bankruptcy. Many 
of the farmers of the South long made 
the mistake of mortgaging their crop in 
advanee and in this way they were al- 
ways living on next year’s product in- 
stead of this year’s. Naturally they 
could never get ahead; the storekeep- 
ers and the “money power” always 
had them, Now they are getting away 
from that ruinous old system and are 
prospering as never before. And the 
present prosperity of the South will be 
permanent because it is founded on 
sound economic principles—on diversi- 
fied industries and forehandedness. 

For years our demagogs, in congress 
and out, kept telling the Western farm- 
ers that if they could only go to the 
banks and borrow money, as the busi- 
ness men can, they too could enjoy con- 
tinued prosperity. Finally laws were 
passed which allowed the farmers to 
borrow up to the neck, just as the dem- 
agogs said. The Pathfinder was among 
the few papers that tried to discourage 
that scheme, for it foresaw the results—- 
but it was no use trying to stem the 
flood of popular demand. 

After a while the farmers found that 
they had borrowed so much money that 
it kept them hustling the whole year 
just to pay the interest, on top of their 
ever increasing taxes. Thousands of 
farms which had been bought at boom 
figures, on the expectation that war 
prices for farm products would con- 
tinue, were found to be a liability in- 
stead of an asset. If the owners had 
given them away no-one, could have 
made a living on them. 

The time came when payments could 
not be met, and we had a hard period 
of “frozen credits.” Smal) banks by the 
hundred had to close their doors. The 
West then discovered that instead of be- 
ing independent of the East it was in 
debt to it more than ever; it was mort- 
gaged to pay tribute to the East that had 
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never been dreamed of before. The 

demagogs had got in their work and 

sold the farmers out to Wall street. ~ 

Meantime 57 varieties of laws, com- 
missions, associations etc. “for the re- 
lief of the farmers” were put in force— 
but not one of them touched the spot. 
The farmer still found he couldn’t lift 
himself by his boot-straps, The laws of 
nature could not be suspended by act 
of congress. 

Now the country is paying for the 
lesson. The experience is going to be 
dear-bought, but it will be worth it. 
Each generation, it seems, has to learn 
this same old lesson over again. A new 
crop of demagogs grow up who make 
a lot of the people believe that some. 
thing can be made out of nothing mere- 
ly by legislating om the subject. 

The worst of it is that we all have to 
suffer for these blunders; none can es- 
cape. There is no sense in dodging the 
fact that times are hard now. Business 
ism’t good and it isn’t going to be good 
for some time to come. The farmers are 
not prospering, and the rest of the coun- 
try can’t prosper as long as the farmers 
are carrying such a heavy burden. And 
it’s a good thing for the country to find 
this out. Let the city people understand 
that their bread and butter depends on 
the prosperity of the farmers. The cit- 
ies would starve in a week if the farm- 
ers shut off their food supply. 

Gradually things are going to get bet- 
ter. The tjuries will heal, but the heal- 
ing can’t be hurried. People generally 
have been spending too much in ad- 
vance—buying things this year and ex- 
pecting to pay for them next year. Often 
the articles are worn out before they 
are all paid for, and the victims find 
they are “paying for a dead horse.” 

Credit is all right, in its place—but 
it should not be allowed to dominate. 
Americans have the saving habit and 
even now they are tucking away more 
savings than ever before—but they are 
saving for sensible things and they are _ 
not going to squander their money. - 
They are not going to go deeper in debt 
and thus have to keep paying more and 
more tribute to the capitalists. They 
are going to be capitalists themselves 
and thus have the tribute coming their 
way. 

So let’s all stand together like sol- 
diers—not whine or slack or desert. 
Coolidge sets a good example—“say 
nothing and saw wood.” The bolshe- 
vists who would despoil us of our prof- 
its and savings are on the run, and 
things are coming our way. Stick and 
we will win. 

q 


There has been an unusual epidemic 
of poets this year, it seems. Several 
states report that there are not enough 
poetic licenses to go round. Budding 
poets next year should take time by the 
fetlock and secure their licenses before 
the spring rush. 

q 


The Associated Press cabled from 
London the fact that the king had given 
assent to the bill providing for the re- 
turn to the gold standard. Since the 
king always gives assent to bills and 
can’t do otherwise, it looks like a waste 
of money and time to report such action. 
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ee Bounding France 


Ques. Please name the countries border- 
ing France. My geography says there are 
six, but I can find only five—Ans. France 
is bounded by Belgium, Luxembourg, Ger- 
many, Switzerland, Spain and Andorra, 
six in all. The last named is a little inde- 
pendent republic between France and Spain. 
Luxemburg is a duchy. 


Why Judges Wear Robes 


Ques. Why does the chief-justice of the 
supreme court wear a black gown in court? 
—Ans. All the justices of the supreme court 
wear black gowns while sitting on the 
bench. This custom dates back to the be- 
ginning of our government and was copied 
after the practice of the English judges. It 
is supposed to make the proceedings more 
dignified. Other judges in the United States 
do not wear robes. 


“Colloquial” and “Colloquialism” 


Ques. Whoet does “colloquial” mean and 
what is a “colloquialism”?—Ans. “Collo- 
gquial” means conversational, informal, un- 
studied, and is applied to words, expres- 
sions and pronunciations which are used in 
common everyday and familiar conversa- 
tion, but which have not been accepted into 
the more formal discourse and writing of 
the language. A “colloquialism” is such a 
word, expression or pronunciation. 


Insurance and Assurance Policies 


Ques. Which is correct, life assurance or 
life insurance, both pertaining to policies? 
—Ans. In this application “insurance” and 
“assurance” mean the same thing. “Assur- 
ance” is the earlier term; but it has been 
supplanted almost entirely in popular usage 
both in England and America by “insur- 
ance.” But the British insurance com- 
panies still speak. of “assurance policies.” 
Although both are technically correct, “in- 
surance” is the preferable term according to 
present-day American usage. 


Mrs. Harding and Pension 


Ques. Was the late Mrs. Harding on the 
road to the poorhouse when congress voted 
her a pension?—Ans. Mrs. Harding left 
property valued at $335,000. Moreover, she 
was not voted a pension after the death of 
President Harding. 


A Set of Teeth 


Ques. Can both the upper and lower 
teeth be correctly spoken of as a set? What 
is meant by a “set of teeth?”—Ans. The 
word “set” in this relation is a general term 
and may correctly be applied either to all 
the teeth or to only part of them. ‘For in- 
stance, it is correct to say, he has a good set 
of upper teeth, or a good set -of lower 
teeth. On the other hand, it is also correct 
to say, he has a good set of teeth, meaning 
both the upper and lower teeth taken to- 
gether. If no modifying word such as “up- 
per” or “lower” is used “set of teeth” is 
understood to include both. 


The Gentlemen’s Agreement 


Ques. What is the “gentlemen’s agree- 
ment” between the United States and Japan 
regarding immigration?—Ans. A _ gentle- 
men’s agreement is an agreement binding 
only as a matter of honor; it has no con- 
stitutional or legal standing and cannot be 
enforced in a court of law. The gentle- 
men’s agreement between the United States 
and Japan became effective in 1909. Presi- 
dent Roosevelt and the empefor of Japan 





got together, figuratively speaking, and 
agreed verbally to a limited act. of exclu- 


sion which was to apply to both countries. 
Students, travelers, international traders, 
could come and go-between the two coun- 
tries as much as they pleased, but not lab- 
orers or small tradesmen. This agreement 
was not submitted to or ratified by the 
senate as a treaty; it was not even reduced 
to a single document. Nevertheless it was 
intended to be a binding compact, as the 
phrase implies, between gentlemen whose 
word is as good as their bond. 


Buffalo Bill 


Ques. Where and when did Buffalo Bil) 
(William F. Cody) die?—Ans. Buffalo Bil! 
died at Denver, Colo. in 1917. He was 71 
years of age. His body was placed in a 
vault blasted from solid rock on top of 
Lookout mountain near Denver. 


Panama Canal Zone 

Ques. In what state or territory is the 
Panama Canal?—Ans. The Panama canal 
is in the Canal Zone. This is a strip of land 
47 miles long and 10 miles wide through 
which the canal passes from the Atlantic to 
the Pacific. It was bought or “leased” from 
Panama by the United States for $10,000,000 
and an annual rental of $250,000. The 
Canal Zone is governed through a governor 
appointed by the United States. 


Ink Used in Drawing 
Ques. Do cartoonists have to use a cer- 
tain kind of ink to draw with? If so, will 
you please tell me what kind?—Ans. - India 
ink should be used in drawing. “Higgins 
Waterproof Black India Ink” is the most 
famous and is probably the best. 


No Real Flying Spiders 
Ques. Is there such a thing as a flying 
spider?—Ans, There is no member of the 
spider family which has wings. Sometimes 
ordinary spiders which travel through the 


air by clinging to a piece of web are called 
“flying spiders.” 


The Female Stranger 
Ques. Please give me some informa- 
tion about the “Female Stranger” who is 
buried at Alexandria, Va., near Washington. 
Is it supposed that she was the missing 
daughter of Aaron -Burr?—Ans. One even- 














Commemorating the Ma be of the British 
e 


fleet at Zeebrugge, Belgium. The picture shows 
King Albert of Belgium saa | a wreath at the 
base of the 70-foot shaft. ecupied early in 
the war by the Germans it was made a base 
for submarines, destroyers and seaplanes. The 
British made their attack on St. George’s day, 
April 23, 1918, and sank block ships in the 
Bruges canal. 
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Why “Uncle Sam”? 
The derivation of “Uncle Sam” as the 
nickname of the United States has never 
been determined for certain. The popular 
derivation assigned to it is as follows: 
During the War of 1812 the government 
purchased supplies from Elbert Anderson, a 
contractor at Troy, N. Y. When the gov- 
ernment buys goods it appoints an inspec- 
tator to see that they are up to specifica- 
tions. In this case the imspector was a 
good-natured man named Samuel Wilson 
who went by the name of Uncle Sam. The 
goods were marked “E. A-—U, S.” The 
initials stood for “Elbert Anderson to the 
United States.” -One of the employees at 
Anderson’s was asked what the “U. S$.” 
stood for. He facetiously replied, “Uncle 
Sam.” The joke took and gradually was 
adopted as the nickname of the United 
States and as the personification of Ameri- 
ca. But this story lacks proof. In fact it 
is practically disproved the following 
quotation from the Troy Post. Feb. 13, 1813: 
“Loss upon loss, and no ill luck stirring but 
what lights upon Unele Sam’s shoulders, 
exclaim the government editors. This cant 
name for our government has got almost 
as current as ‘John Bull? The letters U.S. 
on government wagons are supposed to have 
given rise to it.” The foregoing sentence 
was written less than a year after the war 
of 1812 was declared and in the very town 
where “Uncle Sam” is popularly supposed 
to have originated through the incident pre- 
viously related. 








ing a gentleman and a lady arrived at an 
old tavern in Alexandria. The lady was very 
ill and soon died. The man did not give 
his name. He purchased a lot in St. Paul’s 
churchyard where the. woman was buried. 
On the gravestone no name was placed, only 
a verse of Scripture and a stanza of poetry. 
The man then disappeared. The mystery 
has never been solved. The grave is still 
there, surrounded by an iron rail and is 
known as the tomb of the “Unknown Fe- 
male Stranger.” Some have tried to con- 
nect this woman with Aaron Burr’s daugh- 
- Theodosia, who is supposed to have been 
ost at sea, 





Bat a Mammal 
Ques. Is the bat a bird or a beast ?—Ans. 
The bat is not a bird, but a flying mammal; 
it nurses its young at its breast the same as 
other mammals. 


Pronunciation of “Greaser” 


Ques. Please give the proper pronuncia- 
tion of the word “greaser,” used to desig- 
nate a Mexican.—Ans. “Greaser,” a slang 
word of opprobrium applied to Mexicans 
and a mixed race of Mexicans and Indians 
is pronounced either “greezer” or “greeser.” 
The accent is always on the first syllable 
and the “s” may be given either the regular 
“s” sound or may be sounded as “z.” 


Plant and Animal Life 

Ques. Please tell me the distinction be- 
tween plant and animal life—Ans. Plants 
and animals differ in two essentials. Plants 
are stationary, while animals can move 
from place to place at will; and plants make 
their own food out of sunlight and chemi- 
cals, while animals get their food by eating 
plants or other animals. Among the lower 
forms it is often difficult, if not impossible, 


_ distinguish between plant and animal 
ie, 


Camels in United States 
Ques. Are there any wild camels in this 
country ?—Ans. No, not at the present time. 
Before the Civil war an attempt was made 
by the government to naturalize camels in 
the arid regions of the Southwest. The 
purpose was to develop the animals to be 





used in carrying supplies to army posts. 
‘Mach money was spent in the project to ac- 
climatize camels and to use them in an 
army transport service. The Civil war in- 
terrupted the arrangement, but many of the 
animals were turned loose along the Mex- 
ican bortler where they ran wild for years. 
They multiplied very little and are now sup~ 
posed to be extinct. 


Japanese Word “Maru” 

Ques. What is the meaning of the Jap- 
anese word “Maru” which is used in con- 
nection with ships?—Ans. All Japanese mer- 
chant ships have this word in the name in 
addition to one or more other words. It is 
not used with the name of a warship. Though 
“Maru” is popularly supposed to mean ship, 
it has no special meaning. It is a survival 
of an ancient custom the origin of which is 
obscure. Many authorities think that in 
ancient times the Japanese applied “Maru” 
to anything dear to them, such as a child, 
sword, or ship. It was applied to vessels as 
early as 2000 years ago. 


Victoria and Albert Cousins 
Ques. Were Queen Victoria of England 
and her husband first cousins?—Ans. Yes. 
Victoria’s mother and Prince Albert’s 
father were brother and sister. 


Wives of King Solomon 


Ques. How many wives did King Solomon 
have?—Ans. According to.I Kings, chapter 
11, verse 3, King Solomon had 700 wives 
and 300 concubines. 


Rank of Washington 


Ques. Was George Washington a full 
general or a lieutenant-general in the U. S. 
army?—Ans. Washington was made a full- 
fledged general by the Continental congress. 
He held this commission during the Revolu- 
tion and kept it until he resigned at Anna- 
polis after the war. When Washington was 
made commander-in-chief of the United 
States army during the trouble with France 
under the administration of John Adams, 
he was given the commission of lieutenant- 
general. Therefore Washington was never 
a full-fledged general after the adoption of 
the constitution. 


No Divorce in South Carolina 
Ques. Is there any state in the Union 
which does not grant legal divorces?—Ans, 
Yes, no divorces are granted in South 
Carolina. 





CANDY MADE FROM CACTUS 


An El Paso, Tex., candy firm uses the 
juicy pulp of the desert “barrel cactus,” 
known in Spanish as the viznago plant, to 
make a confection similar to crystallized 
fruit. Scientists explain that this cactus 
plant draws its sustenance more from the 
air and sunshine above than from the 
parched earth on which it rests. Even wild 
beasts know by instinct that the desert cac- 
tus has locked in its thorny bosom a juice 
which will keep: them from starvation and 
satisfy their thirst. Prospectors and wan- 
derers lost in the desert have existed by 
breaking open this plant and partaking of 
the meat and juice found therein. 

The first reference to a cactus candy is 
found in the history of the Aztecs. For 
centuries the Indians and Mexicans have 
known the process of making sweetmeats 
from this plant. However, it remained for 
the genius of the modern candy-maker to 
perfect the process. 





The per capita consumption of ice cream 
in this country last year was 2.56 gallons, 
but we remember eating only the two gal- 
lons. The 56 must have been that which 
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try the biggest collar 
gain on the market. 
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melted down through the bottom of the 
cone into our lap.—Kansas City Star. 
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The Recreation Hour~- 








Origin of Public Playground 


The first American playground with a 
director was opened in Boston in 1885. It 
was known as a “sand garden.” But this 
sand garden idea did not originated in 
America. According to Thrift magazine it 
was modeled after similar recreation spaces 
for children in Germany. Since its intro- 
duction into this country, however, its 
growth has been rapid. There are now more 
than 700 cities that maintain public play- 
grounds and recreation centers. There has 
also been rapid development of playground 
equipment. 


Family Record by Figures 


Juggling figures is always an interesting 
pastime and some persons have a mania 
for it. Here is a good stunt to spring on 
your friends, After providing paper and 
pencil have someone put down the num- 
ber of his living brothers and multiply 
that number by two. To that add three and 
multiply the result by five. Next add the 
number of living sisters. Multiply by 10 
and add the number of dead brothers and 
sisters. Subtract 150 from the result. The 
result of all this juggling will be that the 
right-hand figure will be the number of 
deaths, the middle figure the number, of 
living sisters and the left-hand figure the 
number of living brothers. 


Cross-word Puzzle No. 34 


In solving cross-words you fill in the white parts of 
the square with words according to the definitions given, 
starting with the space bearing the corresponding number 
and going through to tlie first black space reached or the 

of the square. Put only one letter in each space. 
fhe horizontal words read across to the right and the 
gertical ones down. When the proper words are inserted 
they will interlock. 


Submitted by Rolla B, Castle, Middletown, N. Y. 
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Horizontal: 1—A taunting allusion. 4— 
‘A tribe. 8—For example (abbr.). 10—Pre- 
fix meaning not. 12—Preposition. 14—The 
science of correct and accurate thinking. 
15—A college degree (abbr.). 16—State 
(abbr.). 18—A ridge of sand or rocks near 
the surface of water. 20—Junction, 22—A 
morning reception or assembly. 23—A boy’s 
nickname. 24—A poplar of North America. 
27—A narrow passage between hills. 30— 
Try. 32—An American general in Mexican 
and Civil wars. 33—An adult male of the 
domesticated bovine quadruped. 34—Treat- 
ment. 35—600. 36—Suffix meaning to or 
toward. 37—Form of verb “to be.” 39— 


Pronoun. 40—Prefix meaning before. 
Vertical: .2—Pronoun. 3—An Eskimo 
house. 5—Gain. 6—Indefinite article. 7— 


A jester. 9—Past. 11—That which may be 
referred to. 13—Prefix meaning not. 15— 
A gathering of neighbors for work or 
amusement. 17—Steps of a lame person. 
19—All taken one by one. 21—Girl’s nick- 
name. 22—An embankment beside a stream, 


ne 


25—The character of being a male or fe- 
male. 26—A study. 28—A town in New 
York, 29—A deity. 31—A pony. 36—Ex- 
clamation, 38—A lofty elevation of rock 
or earth and rock (abbr.). 


Answer to Cross-word Puzzle No. 33 
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A Radium-power Clock 

A clock whose motive power is radium was 
recently designed: It was expected to run 
1000 years without “winding.” A tiny grain 
of radium was placed at the bottom of the 
clock. The rays from the radium are fed 
to the clock through a tube. These rays 
strike on two thin strips of metal which 
hang parallel with each other until they be- 
gin to get charged with electricity. As they 
become charged they gradually separate 
until they stand out in opposite directions. 
When they reach this position they come 
in contact with two metal electrodes. Here 
they discharge their current and drop back 








Good Rules for Athletes 


Athletes of all ages and classes need 
some rules or principles that will carry 
them through the difficult circumstances 
that may come up in the course of the 
game. Many, of course, have good princi- 
ples of their own, but others do not. They 
trust to “luck” and in many instances take 
the wrong course. The following rules, says 
a writer in Boys’ World, will be of great 
help to any athlete who reads them, re- 
members them and obeys them: If you are 
in a race of any kind, never quit before the 
finish. Finish the race even if you come 
in last. No-one respects a quitter. Always 
give your opponent the benefit of a doubt. 
Give him everything he asks for and then 
beat him. Your victory will be all the 
sweeter. 

Never belittle a rival’s victory over you. 
Offer no alibi, but congratulate him with 
a smile. A good loser is better than a poor 
winner. Always go out of your way to 
avoid a fight so long as it is honorable. 
Be the last one to start a fight, but the last 
one to stop if you are forced into it. Very 
few things are worth fighting for, but some- 
times it is the only honorable way out. A 
good boxer can afford to keep his temper; 
@ poor boxer cannot afford to lose it. 
After a victory do not crow over a rival. . 
Wear your laurels in silence. Never cheat 
in a contest. A dishonest athlete may and 
often dogs become a dishonest business 
man later in life. Keep yourself in perfect 
physical condition, because the,condition 
of the body has a great effect on the state 
of mind and on the strength of one’s char- 
acter. 





into their former ‘positions. The charging 
process is repeated over and over in thi; 
way. When the clock was made it wa; 
thought that the rays from the radium 
would be unaffected from outside causes ang 
that the new clock would run with unfailing 
regularity. But it was found that due to 
some unknown reason the movement of the 
strips of metal varied. Although the clock 
worked it was inaccurate. 





New Marble Champ 

“Knuckle down!” “Fats!” “Fen everies!” 

These and other terms familiar to boy- 
dom resounded on the beach _at Atlantic 
City during the annual marble champion- 
ship games. Youngsters from 64 towns and 
cities participated. 

The elimination match finally narrowed 
down to “Dutch” Robbins, a New England 
schoolboy, and Tom Raley, from the Ken- 
tucky hills. The former won. He lays his 
success to a tattered rabbit’s foot worn 
under his sweater during the games. 

There was one girl in the early contest, 
She played well but was outmatched by the 
boys. Her disappointment was so great 
that she wept bitterly. 


El Paso’s Tourist Camp 


A unique auto tourist camp in the United 
States is located at El Paso, Tex. It is sit- 
uated on,a block of ground that was for- 
merly a city park. Besides being the larg- 
est and most expensive camp of its kind 
in the country it is said to be original in 
every way. It is known as “Camp Grande.” 
All the buildings are stucco, colored in va- 
rious tints, and construction is of Indian 
Mission design. The entrance is built to 
accommodate stores and shops and a filling 
station. There is a restaurant, a drug store, 
bakery, confectionery and curio shop. 

The sanitary equipment and arrange- 
ments for the social welfare of the guests 
are as good as in the usual hotel. Inside 
the camp is a big recreation hall and office, 
a laundry, public shower bath, a cooking 
place and plenty of park space where guests 
may play games etc. The recreation hall is 
large enough for dancing and has plenty 
of writing desks and lounging corners. 
Those who do not wish to use the perma- 
nent camp may erect their own tents, There 
are individual rooms and apartments. Some 
of the apartments have kitchens attached. 
All rooms have running water and some 
have private baths. The park has a number 
of trees and there are flowers and vines 
which make the place attractive at all times 


An Egg-Balancing Feat 
Here is a feat that has Columbus’s cele- 
brated egg trick beaten to a meringue. |: 
consists in balancing an egg on the lip of 


a bottle or the edge of a small tumbler. 
Here’s how: First get your egg, as the old 
rabbit recipe began. It should be hard- 
boiled for obvious reasons. Thrust the 
tines of a table fork into either side of a 
rather large cork so that the forks will make 
equal angles with its sides. Then, with one 
hand holding the egg in place vertically on 
the lip of the bottle, set the fork-speared 
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Romantic History of Wall Paper 


Before 1690 the luxury of wallpaper was 
unknown. The century preceding that date 
was known as the age of tapestry. A 
Frenchman, Le Francois, got the idea of 

placing wood blocks on scrolls of paper 
hick ) when pasted on the walls of a room 
made it more attractive and livable. Le 
Francois was a bookbinder and was known 
to his patrons as the binder of Rouen. His 
designs were simple and he used various 
colors, with the result that his paper was 
interesting and artistic. It has been said 
that he placed history on the walls so that 
those who lived within might be in the 


environment of stirring events. 
The period immediately following the age 
of tapestry into which Le Francois came 


is known as the age of the illusion of tap- 
estry. Some think that no period before 
or since has excelled or even equaled this 
age. It was the age of ilhiminated and 
hand-colored wallpaper. England had not 
been so interested in wallpaper, but the 
Le Francois designs created a demand 
which the English could not supply. With 
this demand new markets were opened to 
the French and French ideas and designs 


began to spread to all parts of the world. 

As years passed historical scenes on wall- 
paper became more popular and in England 
about 1776 the block printing was greatly 
perfected. What was called “painted pic- 
tures” became-all the rage. The real his- 
tory of wallpaper as we know it today had 
its start about this time. Soon, however, 
the printing machine came into use and 
played havoc with the artistic efforts of 
wallpaper designers. Yet, wallpaper mak- 
ing was considered an art for many years 
afterward. 

Wallpaper was imported into this coun- 
try as early as 1700. The first home fac- 
tory was started in Philadelphia by Plun- 
ket Fleesen in 1739. The next factory was 
established nearly 30 years later in New 
York. Many other small factories were es- 
tablished, and in 1844 the first machine to 
make wallpaper was brought from Eng- 
land and set up in Albany, N. Y. Before 
1844 wallpaper was considered a luxury; 
after that date it became a “fashionable 
necessity.” When machinery was introduc- 
ed the quality of the paper was sacrificed 
for quantity. 








cork in place with the other hand and bal- 
ance carefully as shown in the cut. The egg 
will stand because it virtually becomes a 


part of the whole balanced combination 
whose center of gravity is transferred by 
the forks to a point below the point of 


support. 


Washington’s Lock of Hair Gift 


A human sidelight on George Washing- 
ton was revealed when an original letter 
from him to an admirer was read before 
the Mt. Vernon Ladies Association. Dur- 
ing the terrible winter at Valley Forge 
when the fortunes and spirits of the Amer- 
ican army were at their lowest ebb a letter 
arrived at the camp for the great general, 
It was from Miss Kitty Livingston who 
wanted to know if the general would send 
her a lock of his hair. Washington for- 
warded the lock of hair with this letter: 
“Gen. Washington having been informed 
lately of the honor done him by Miss Kitty 
Livingston in wishing for a lock of his 
hair, takes the liberty of enclosing one ac- 
companied by his~most respectful compli- 
ments.” The letter was donated to the asso- 
ciation by Miss Margaret Norton and Miss 
Elizabeth Norton, great-granddaughters of 
Kitty Livingston. 





PUZZLE-PROBLEM 


No. 281. A boy bought a number of mar- 
bles for 12 cents. The storekeeper gave 
him two more marbles than he was entitled 
to receive, Thus the marbles cost the boy 
exactly one cent a dozen less than the usual 
price of marbles. How many marbles did 
ye receive. Ans. to 280—301 eggs. 





WHERE ARE OUR MANNERS? 


“Where are your manners?” That was 
a question not infrequently upon the lips 
of a former generation, in rebuking care- 
less youth. Today we hear it seldom. 

Where are your manners? The old 
schools of dancing that put courtliness first 
are gone. There is little dignified or court- 
ly upon the modern dance hall floor. Twen- 
tieth century dancing does not necessarily 
imply what was once old-fashioned “man- 
ners.” 

We are mindful of an incident of which 
we read not long ago, where a business 
man visiting recurrently in a small West- 
ern town remarked that the youth were 
characterized by a certain courtesy that he 
noted nowhere else. The incident passed 


from his mind until some years later he 
met again one of these boys, now himself 
a business man with a dignified and court- 
ly bearing. The first man asked the sec- 
ond how he explained the characteristics 
of the youth of that little town. 

What do you suppose his answer was? 
Simply, that the village schoolteacher had 
for a quarter of a century been taking a 
little time regularly every week to teach 
her pupils “manners.” 
spirit of that instruction, reflected that 
teacher’s deportment and had actually 
given that town a certain “flavor” so to 
speak by which its young people were 
easily distinguished.—Lewiston Journal. 





KITE AND HORSE BEST AIRMEN 


Lieut. C. E. Thomas, a “stunt” aviator, 
tried to demonstrate to bis young son at 
Wilbur Wright field how to fly a kite. In 
the excitement the army birdman fell down 
a 12-foot embankment. For several weeks 
thereafter he hobbled around on crutches 
watching his son show safe methods of 
flying the toy. 

A mail plane piloted by J. B. Unger was 
forced down by engine trouble near Elko, 
Nev. Unger borrowed a horse from a 
rancher to ride for help. The animal threw 
him and in this second “forced landing” 
Unger suffered a double fracture of the 
ankle and was badly shaken up. 








MAKE your own delicious Summer drink with Orangeolo, sugar 
and _ cold water. Send 15c for package; makes a gallon. 
jo Co., 6538 N. Maplewood P. Av., Chicago, 





Agents—Make a dollar an hour. 
@ patent = for instantly mendin mg we 
nsils. Sample package free. 
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ery home, brings more hours of 
real enjoyment, more 

tions of genuine hel ess 
and iuspiration than 
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Like cut—new—in sizes from 32 waist to 
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In every county to give 

all or spare time. Po- 

sition pays $1500 to $3600 

yearly. We train the in- 

experienced. novesyy 
CUTLERY CO.., 34 Bar St.. Canton, 0 
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FINISHING trial offer, one film devel- 
oped and six prints and one enlargement 
from best film, all for 25 cents 


KODA AK = Box 61-A, WELLS, MINN 








MAIL CARRIERS 


TRAVEL—See Your Country 





Steady Work. No Layoffs. 


*170023000 Year 


RAILWAY POSTAL CLERKS 


MEN—WOMEN, 17 UP "acorn Bybs 


Paid Vacations. / Addrow ...;. 





FRANKLIN 
/ Dept. F-197, Rochester, N.Y. 
> Sirs: Send me without charge: 
Bair | Postal Clerk Examination questions; (2) 


(1) Specimen 


FREE book containing list of U. 8. government 
tions open to men and women; (3) Free sam- 
examination coaching. 
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Fish, Umbrellas, Strawberries! 


An investigation revealed the fact that 
nearly 1,500,000 people in New York City 
buy all or part of their fresh fruits and 
vegetables, dried fruits, nuts and cheese 
from pushcart peddlers in the streets. 
Over $35,000,000 is spent every year in this 
manner. The number of pushcart peddlers 
is about 800. Of these more than 90 per 
cent are foreign born, and they deal in a 
wide array of articles and commodities 
ranging from apples to umbrellas. 


Prices in Bygone Days 


The department of agriculture is prepar- 
ing a chart showing the price range in food 
products during the last 100 years. Oc- 
casionally the compilers run across some 
very interésting figures of prices in bygone 
days. For instance, in 1860 a merchant of 
Perry country, Ohio, purchased from a far- 
mer 35 dozen eggs at three cents a dozen, 
and sold to him two gallons of whisky at 
25 cents a gallon. In 1848 Hugh Manney, of 
Lake county, Miss., sold 98 pounds of raw 
cotton at eight and a half cents a pound. 
Corn sold for 30 cents a bushel in Minneso- 
ta in 1860 and wheat sold for 75. In 1846 
ham sold in Chester county, Ill., for seven 
cents a pound and beef sold for two and 
a half cents. Two years later two pouuds 
of chewing tobacco sold in Charles county, 
Md., for 30 cents. Corn sold in 1834 in 
Cleveland, Ohio, for from 15 to 20 cents a 
bushel, and wheat from 50 to 60 cents a 
bushel. At the same time cows in Morgan 
county, Ill., were selling for from $10 to 
$20 apiece, while live hogs sold for two 
cents a pound. 


Don’t Neglect, Your Buildings 


Although paint improves appearances, and 
many people paint buildimgs for that rea- 
son alone, the chief purpose of painting on 
the farm should be to preserve buildings, 
fences and implements from the effects of 
the weather. The cheapest way to keep 
buildings in good condition is to paint them 
at regular periods. The farmer who does 
his own painting has a decided advantage if 
he has a knowledge of the different kinds of 
paints and their adaptability. He knows 
how to mix paint, prepare the surface to be 
painted, how to put the paint on, and he 
knows the same about whitewashing. Far- 
mers nowadays do not put as much thought 
on these things as they used to, especially 
in some sections of the country. Painting 
should not be put off too long, because if 
the wood has begun to rot, or the iron has 
begun to rust, the rotting and rusting will 
continue after the paint is applied. Besides, 
the longer painting is put off the harder and 
more expensive it becomes, 


Undesirable Immigrant Plants 


The careless importation of foreign plants 
into the United States has been responsible 
for enormous losses to farmers, gardeners 
and forest owners by reason of the pests 
thus brought into the country. Take for in- 
stance,. the disappearance of the American 
chestnut from our Appalachian forests. 
That is the price we are paying for per- 
mitting the importation of the Japanese 
chestnut which brought with it the chestnut 
bark disease. Many people have imported 
Japanese flowering cherries with the result 
that we now have with us the Oriental fruit 
worm as a regular pest. By a similar method 
the citrus canker, one of the most threat- 
ening diseases of citrus fruits, was intro- 
duced into Florida and the Gulf states and 
is now doing millions of dollars worth of 
injury. Thirty-five years ago the govern- 
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ment imported some young date plants 
from Northern Africa. They proved to be 
infested with two date scale insects then 
unknown to specialists. Result: date pests 
in California and Arizona. Many more ex- 
amples of this kind could be given. We are 
glad to learn that the department of agri- 
culture is increasing the restrictions and 
safeguards on the entry of foreign plants. 


Grass Seed Adulterated 


Much of the seed of grasses, clover, al- 
falfa and lawn grass sold on the open mar- 
ket is misbranded or adulterated. Last 
year the department of agriculture tested 
hundreds of samples of seed sold as Ken- 
tucky bluegrass. Some samples of sup- 
posedly Kentucky bluegrass seed contained 
as little as one or two per cent of that seed, 
the remainer being Canada bluegrass, other 
seeds, dirt and chaff. For the protection of 
farmers and other seed users the depart- 
ment of agriculture will examine samples 
of seed and report promptly as to the pres- 
ence or absence of adulterants and dodder 
in any sample submitted for that purpose. 
According to the location of the sender 





these samples may be sent to the Seg 
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Testing Laboratory at Washington, Dp. ¢ 
or to any of the following laboratories! 
maintained through the co-operation of the 
department: Co-operative Seed-Testing 
Laboratory, California State Department of 
Agriculture, Sacramento; Co-operative Seog | 
Testing Laboratory, Oregon Agricultura 
College, Corvallis; Co-operative Seed-Teg. 
ing Laboratory, Purdue Agricultural Experi, 
ment Station, LaFayette, Ind. and the (po. 
operative Seed-Testing Laboratory, Missouri 
Agricultural Experiment Station, Columbia, | 
If you have any seed which you suspect jg 
adulterated, send it to the nearest of these 

stations to you and have it tested by 

competent persons, 







Cull Out the Loafing Hen 

Hens that are born loafers usually begin 
by July to quit their job of egg laying ang 
start moulting, taking most of the summer is 
and fall to finish the replacement of olf 
feathers with a new coat of plumage. This 
is one of the outstanding characteristics of 
the unprofitable hen, and the poultrymay 
who keeps close watch of his flock may use 7 
it to his advantage in culling out the un. | 
desirable birds There are several things 
that the wide-awake poultryman looks for 
in July. The low producer, having small 
demand for the yellow coloring matté 





— Our Health ~ 


The American Medical association has re- 
versed its stand, taken in 1917, on the use 
of alcohol in treatment of diseases. At its 
recent annual convention the association 
unanimously declared that alcohol is es- 
sential as a medicine. It adopted a resolu- 
tion calling on the government to amend 
the Volstead act so that physicians may use 
their own judgment in prescribing liquor 
for patients instead of being limited to one 
pint in 10 days. 








It is reported that a Cincinnati scientist 
has discovered a way to tell the type of 
tuberculosis a person has. It consists of 
a method of testing the blood, which test, 
it is claimed, has enabled the scientist to 
control the activity of tuberculosis in his 
patients without a single disappointment in 
the last two years. 


The eruptions of chickenpox and smallpox 
look very much alike but there are plenty of 
other symptoms to enable one to make the 
right diagnosis. Chick- 


—, 


four or five days until the scabs have form- 
ed. But they should not be allowed to 
mingle with others until the scabs have 
come off. They should be kept clean, their 
finger-nails kept trimmed and they should 
be kept quiet as long as they have any 
fever. It is important to keep the bowels 
open. Only a physician should prescribe 
the wash or ointment to relieve the itching, 
Caution must be taken against such com- 
plications as erysipelas and other more 
serious skin diseases. - 


























According to Dr. E. T. Sloan, ex-president 
of the American Association of Study of 
Goiter, the theory that goiter is a sectional 
disease has been exploded. Many specialists 
now hold that goiter is an infection. Only 
one form of goiter, the endemic form, he 
says, is due to a deficiency of iodine. How- 
ever, he condemns indiscriminate use of 
iodine as treatment for this disease as it 
has been found actually harmful in some 
eases. Research, he points out, seems to 
show that heredity has no more to do with 
goiter than with tuberculosis and other dis- 
eases said to be hereditary. 








enpox develops from 
14 to 16 days after one 
has been exposed or 
in contact with some- 
one having the disease. 
The blisters come out 
in crops for about 
four days. They itch 
terribly, but if let 
alone they usually 
clean up without leav- 
ing marks. However, 
if they are scratched 
and become infected 
with the bacteria that 
are usually on the skin 
and under the nails 
serious scars some- 
times result. The little 
pockmarks that are 


& 


left after chickenpox r i & 
are due to the fact 
that the scabs have 
been picked off instead 
of being permitted to 
fall off naturally. 


Persons suffering 
with chickenpox 
should.be kept in bed 





May day this year was observed as child health day. The observance? 
was to lay Stress, as. Secretary Hoover declared, on the child’s bill 
of rights, which says that ‘“‘there should be no child in America that 
has nof been born under proper conditions, that does not live ™ 
hygienic surroundings, that ever suffers from undernutrition, that does 
not have prompt and efficient medical attention and inspection, that 
does not receive primary instruction in the elements of hygiene an‘ 
good health,”” e above picture shows children getting re for 
national child week at the Greenwich settlement house in New Yor<. 
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Hen Adopts Puppi: 


A beagle hound on the farm of J. 
Ww. Cesan, of Agwam, Mass., was the 
mother of four beautiful little pup- 
pies. Not long ago she grew tired of 
them and deserted the little bow- 
wows. However, they were immed- 
iatly taken over by a Rhode Island 
red hen. Now, it is said, the hen and 
puppies are inseparable. But there 
is one great drawback to this pecu- 
liar “hook-up.” This obliging mother 
hen seems to be in a peculiar predic- 
ament. She is unable to develop 
into the puppies an appetite for 
worms and other choice hen morsels 
she provides. Notwithstanding, the 
adoption is believed permanent, 
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manufactured by her body, puts it into her 
legs and beak, making them a rich yellow. 
The busy hen uses the color in touching up 
the yolk of eggs and her legs and beak be- 
come pale. These birds with pale legs and 
beaks may not look as well or as healthy 
as the others but they are the ones it pays 
to keep. In fact, the hen that is most 
beautiful in summer and fall is under 
suspicion. 

On close examination it will be found 
that the loafing hen has a scaly and shrunk- 
en comb while the busy hen has a plump 
comb of a bright red color. The hen that 
has stopped laying will have her pelvic 
bones considerably contracted. She should 
be an early candidate for the ax. The 
heavy layer will show_no signs of moulting 
at this season, although she may have been 


producing since last fall. She will stick 
to business until late fall. This year- 
around laying not only means more eggs 
but also that a higher price is received for 
them as a large proportion are laid in the 
winter, late summer and fall when prices 


are up. The early moulter lays most of 
her eggs during the flush season. 


New Rust-Resisting Wheat 


\ new rust-resisting variety of wheat 
has been developed at the Canadian ex- 


perimental farm at Ottawa, according to 
L. S. Newman, cerealist for the Dominion 
government. In an address before the house 


of commons Newman predicted that: the 
new variety would push the wheat frontier 
100 miles farther north and supplant the 
now famous Marquis wheat. 


School for Fox Breeding 


\ school designed to promote fox breed- 
ing along scientific lines is to be established 
at North East, Pa. It will be called the 
Rusch School for Fox Breeding after Louis 
Rusch, of Washington, its president. The 
full quota of 30 charter students has al- 
ready been enrolled for the opening term 
this summer and a capacity registration of 
100 has been made for the winter term. 
It is estimated that 5000 persons are now 
engaged in the silver fox industry in the 
United States. . 





SOME GREAT LITTLE WATERWAYS 


There are many little bodies of water in 
this country that are of great importance. 
Although they are lacking in romance and 
are dirty because of being used for other 
purposes they are essential to our indus- 
tries. There is a little body of water in 
New York*which is less than six miles in 
length, but this little creek carries more 
freight than the entire Mississippi river 
from Cairo to New Orleans. It is Newton 
creek, a short tidal arm of the East river 
that winds its way inland. It has but three 
miles of main channel and two miles more 
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of tributaries. This channel mileage fur- 
nishes hundreds of New York’s industries 
with a waterway service. The Chicago river 
is hardly on the map but its several miles 
of port facilities are of great importance. 
Althought little known the Big Muddy river 
in southern Illinois may some day be one 
of the greatest coal carriers in the world. 





GOOD SAMARITAN IN TOILS 


The usual tale of ship captains meting out 
harsh treatment to stowaways was reversed 
in the case of Capt. John Pendleburg, mas- 
ter of the Dollar liner President Adams. 
Two stowaways were discovered on his 
vessel. Capt. Pendleburg took pity on them. 
Somehow or other the men escaped. When 
the captain reported that he could not find 
them. The government had him arrested at 
Boston on a charge that he violated the im- 
migration laws. 


POLITE WARFARE 


The Chinese have always placed polite- 
ness first and foremost in their classifica- 
tion of human virtues. An amusing in- 
stance of the observance of this rule comes 
from Peking, where during the fighting out- 
side the city recently, a foreigner was fre- 
quently disturbed in his sleep by the night 
operations of a battery firing near his 
house, 

Finally, in desperation, he sent his serv- 
ant to the battery commander to explain 
the annoyance he was causing and asked 
him to “stop the war.” The commander at 
first refused, explaining he had orders to 
fire all through the night, but on a personal 
application from the sleepless foreigner, 
who urged persistent firing would undoubt- 
edly provoke retaliation from the enemy, 
finally agreed and ordered his gunners to 
desist—World Traveler. 


FREE GROCERIES 


and CASH forYour Spare! 
Get 40% of your groceries — 
eat. send 











make 61.25 an hour time 
your friends and neighbor 


gave money on t 
Send No Money! .... Cr 
ae Rae Cat Tae a eeeteae you how you can 
today for full information — we e 
THE E. C. HARLEY COMPANY, Dept.F-31 DAYTON, O. 


Rummage Sales MAKE $50 DAILY 


Offer Wonderful values: We start you. “WHOLESALE 
DISTRIBUTORS.” Dept. 170, 609 Division St., Chicago 
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Earn $1 2 3 a week RETOUCHING . Menor 
women. ey canvass ne e 
tee furnish WORKING O! 
ay ae 
Chicago. 








LOOK! Baby Chicks 


THOUSANDS weekly. 40 BREEDS. Also Duck- 
lings, Goslings, Baby Turkeys, Guineas. ity. 
Pedigree and Exhibition Matings. Greatest EGG 
strains. Pos teed, Order 

w eggs. 
GAMBIER, OHIO 
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Brookside Valley View Farm 
6 Cows, Horses, Furniture 


Poultry, cream separator, machinery, tools, hay, oats, 
tatoes, etc. thrown in; 154 acres convenient busy town; 
valuable wood, timber; equipped sugar bush; fruit; 
tractive roomy home with running water; good barn, sta- 
ble, poultry A bargain at $2600 for all, only $608 
needed. Details, also good state rd. home overlooking rivet 

. 27 Illus. 196 pg. Catalog farm tome 
thruoug the East. Free. ROUT FARM AGENCY, 
255-EA, 4th Ave., New York City. 


FLORIDA HOMES 


Those who desire a winter home in Florida that can be bought #@ 
& reasonable price and on easy terms would do well to commun 
cate with JOHN E. JETER, Box 587, Leesburg, Floride 


CROP PAYMENT $7..""5* corpse 
Minnesota, North Dake 

ta, Montana, Idaho, Washington and Oregon. Free 

literature, Say what state interests you. HM. W. ¥, 
107, NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY, ST. PAUL, MINK, 


SELL YOUR PROPERTY 


where located, particulars free, 
REAL, ESTATE SALESMAN CO., Dept. 15, LINCOLN, NEBR. 


Your Name % 5° tines Cards and Case Die 


Representatives Wanted. 


$23 











quickly for cash, no matter 














Big profits. JOHN W. BURT, Coshocton, Ohie 
Tobacco Mild, satisfying, world-wide repute 

tion; hand-picked; chewing, Site, 

$1.50; 12 Ibs., $3; smoking, 5 Ibs., $1; 12 Ibs. $2; sample 25e. 
HONEYDEW TOBACCO FARMS, BENTON, KENTUCKY 
OLD TOBAC Ripe, Mellow, Satisfying, Handpicked Chew- 
ing, 5 Jbs. $1.50; 12 ibs. $3; Smoking, 5 Ibe, 

61; 12 Ibs., $2, Sample, 25c, Kentucky Tobacco Growers. Hardin, Ky. 
Home Tobacco Chewing 5Ibs. $1.50; 10 Ibs. $2.50. Smok- 
spun ing 5 Ibs. $1.25; 10!bs. $2. Pay when re 


ceived, pipe and recipe free. FARMERS UNION, Paducah, Kp 











or summer school to be hel 


Experience unnecessary. 





The BEST Opportunity 


We want an earnest, energetic teacher to represent the Pathfinder, 
Normal Instructor and Primary Plans at every teachers’ institute 

during 1925. Much of the best 
territory still unassigned. Many can make good money working | 
for the Pathfinder and its combinations. 


New Offers, New Features, Easiest 
Selling Papers for Institute Agents 


Write at once giving full particulars 
and territory desired. We furnish complete agent’s outfit; give 
exclusive county rights, not only for the Pathfinder, but also for 
the Normal Instructor-Primary Plans published by the F. A. 
Owen Co., Dansville, New York. Address: 

PATHFINDER, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


For Institute Agents 
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nner ag Simple Pretty Frock for Many Occastons.—4 
ae: 8, 10 and 12 years. A 10 year sizé requires 3 

ards of 32 inch material. Price 15 cents. 
etre SI2I—A Stylish ‘‘Two Piece’? Dress.—Biouse 5125, 
7 Sizes: 34, 36, 38, 40, 42, 44 and 46 inches bust meas- 
ure. Bodice Skirt 512i, 4’ Sizes: Small, 34-36; Medium, 
38-40; Large, 42-44: Extra Large, 46-48 inclies bust 
measure. To make the Blouse for a Medium size will 
require 1% yards of figured silk and % yard of plain 
silk 40 inches wide. The Skirt will require 4 yards of 40 
inch material. I? bodice is made of lining 32 inches wide, 
1% yards are required. TWO separate patterns, 15 cents 
FOR EACH pattern. 

4926—A New and Smart Style.—7 Sizes: 36, 38, 40, 42, 
44, 46 and 48 inches bust measure. A 38 inch size made 
as illustrated will require 3% + I of figured material 
for the underslip and cuff facings and 3% yards of plain 
Material for the ‘‘tunic. Price 15 cents. 

4887—A Pleasing House or Morning Frock.—8 Sizes: 36, 
38, 40, 42, 44, 46, 48 and 50 inches bust theasure. A 38 
inch size made as eres will require 3% yards of plain 
material and % yard of figured material. Price 15 cents. 

514I—A Dainty Frock for a Little Miss.—4 Sizes: 4, 6, 
8 and.10 years. A 5 year size requires 1% yards of 36 
inch material with % yard of eens material for 
collar and sleeve facings. Price 15 cents 

5148—A Cool, Comfortable and Practical Apron.—4 
Bizes: Small, 34-36; Medium, 38-40; Large, 42-44: Extra 
Large, 46-48 inches bust measure. A Medium size will 
require 4% yards of 27 inch material. Price 15 cents. 


Use Coupon in Ordering Patterns 


Herewith find ...... cents for which send me the fol- 
lowing patterns at 15 cents each: 


Number ....-..... Sise . WR seni ckense Sise 
ES: Sase ..., Wamber oo... ceties Sise . 
Do not order other patterns on this coupon. 


Be sure to give number and size of patterns wanted and 
write your — and address on lines es Send orders 
for Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


POORER HERERO EEE HS SHEETS EE EEE EEE E HEHE EE EEES 


POPPER ERE E HERE EHO EERE HEHEHE EE EEH ERE EEOEES 


FASHION BOOK NOTICE 


Send 10c in silver or stamps for our UP-TO-DATE 
SPRING AND SUMMER 1925 BOOK OF FASHIONS. 





The First Woman Typist 


Mrs. Mary A. Saunders, who died recent- 
ly, is claimed-to have been the first woman 
to earn her own living by means of the 
typewriter. She is called the pioneer type- 
writer woman. It was in 1875 that. she gave 
up piano teaching to teach the intricacies 
of the newly invented typewriter. This, 
however, was not the introduction of wom- 
an to a means of earning a living. "Women 
had been overworked and underpaid in the 
factories for a long time. But it invited 
women into the “white collar” occupations. 

In 1880 about 16 per cent of all American 
women were gainfully employed, in 1890 
about 19 per cent and at the last census 
about 21 per cent. Of course the increase 
is small, but in 1890 about 70 per cent 
of all women employed were engaged in 
domestic service and manufacturing, while 
in 1920 only 48 per cent were. In 1890 
about three per cent were in clerical occu- 
pations. By 1920 they increased to 17 per 
cent. In a way the typewriter has been 
the stepping stone to higher things and we 
find the percentage of women engaged in 
professions rapidly increasing. 

It was nearly 60 years ago that Christo- 
pher Latham Sholes, of Michigan, invented 
the first practical typewriter. The earliest 
record of a patent for a writing machine, 
however, is found in the records of the 
British Patent office for 1714, In that year 
a patent was granted to Henry Mill, a Lon- 
don engineer. In America the first writ- 
ing machine was made by W. A. Burt in 
1829, but it was Sholes who spent the best 
years of his life perfecting the machine. 
It has been said, that if it had not been. 
for Sholes there would have been no type- 
writer and no typists. 





TAKE CARE OF FINGER NAILS 


All nails, says Hygeia, should be mani- 
cured at regular intervals, say every week 
or two, depending on the rapidity of the 
growth of the nails and cuticle. If they 
are manicured too often, however, the tis- 
sues soften from too frequent manipula- 
tion and injury may result. The usual 
injury from this is fissuring and hang- 
nails. Between manicures the fingers 
should be greased nightly with cold cream 
or olive oil. This prevents the skin from 
overdrying and fissuring. In order to pre- 
vent hangnails do not push the cuticle 
back too violently or too far. This also 
causes ridging of the nails. It is harmful 





A Kitchen Prayer 


My labor make me glad! 
May I have eyes to see 
Beauty in this plain room 
Where I am called to be: 
The scent of clean blue smoke, 
The old pans polished bright, 
The kettle’s chuckling joke, 
The red flames’ lovely light. 
May I have wit to take 

The joy that round me lies. 
Whether I brew or bake, 

My labor make me wise! 


My labor leave me sweet! 
When twilight folds the -earth, 
May I have grace to smile 

And count the day’s good worth. 
An old song in my soul 

And quiet in my breast, 

To welcome tranquilly ' 
The night’s-old gift of rest, 
And gather strength to face 
Tomorrow’s busy strife. 
Here in this humble place, 
My labor bless my lifes 


—Good Housekeeping. 



































The place of unbroken silence for the actresg 
who during her lifetime was heard round the 
world, The tomb of Sarah Bernhardt in Perg 
Lachaise cemetery, Paris. An American ac tress, 
Francine Larrimore, is seen. laying a Wreath 
of homage on the monument. She found the 
tomb of the famous Frenchwoman neglected, 
but did not leave it so. 








———_.. 


to cut the cuticle too close, and this, too, 
causes hangnails and fissuring. 

Alkaline solutions used to soften the 
cuticle should be avoided. Such solutions 
cause inflammation of the skin in suscepti- 
ble individuals, “The whitening applied un- 
der the edges of the nails also causes in- 
flammation of the skin, only to a lesser de- 
gree. High polish of the nails is objection. — 
able because the amount of friction neces- 
sary to produce it tends to make the nails © 
brittle. People who patronize professional 
“manicurists where conditions are frequent- 
ly unsanitary run the risk of skin infection 
at the sides and bottom of the nails. This © 
infection is known as the “run round.” 
Sometimes such an infection is the start- 
ing point of sepsis. Although less serious, 
infections of the hand; forearm and arm 
are more frequent than sepsis. All of these 
diesases, however, are unusual. 

The sources of such infections are two- 
fold: the patrons and the manicurists. Per- 
sons with skin infections, especially on 
the hands, should not ask the services of a 
public manicurist. Whether the hands 
look clean or rot, everyone should wash 
his hands in hot water before the nails are 
manicured. All manicurists’ tools should 
be sterilized after each job is finished. 
Even the most skillful manicurists some- 
times cut or otherwise injure the tissues. 
When this occurs the finger should be 
touched up with iodine. If it bleeds the 
bleeding should: be stopped by pressure 
with cotton. Styptic pencils should never 
be used for they may be contaminated. 


GET A GOOD START - 


A good breathing exercize taken in the 
morning before an open window will give 
you a good start for the day. Standing 
with feet together and hands stretched 
above head, bend back slowly at waist, ex- 
pelling all air from lungs. Next come for- 
ward, inhaling, and bring arms down in a 
wide circle to your sides. Repeat a dozen 
or more times, as you see fit. 


CRIME AND WOMEN 

Investigators of prison conditions report 
an increase in the number of women pris- 
oners in the last three years and attribute 
it to the lessening of matdlin sentiment 
that, prior to the extension of civie rights 
to women, so generally obstructed justice 
when members of the fair sex were involved. 
Doubtless this explanation partly explains 
the increase. But it is also to be noted that 
the number not only of women prisoners 
but of women offenders—in graver degree— 
has increased. Is it that new-won freedom, 
with accompanying changes in points of 
view and in standards, has stirred or tempt- 
ed some of the women-to crime?—Wash- 
ington Post. 
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To Make Daylight-Saving Clock 


There are some parts of the country 
where two kinds of time have to be kept— 
daylight-saving time and “God’s time,” as 
some peoplé call it. Daylight-saving time 
of course is an hour ahead of standard time 
and this makes all sorts of trouble for those 
who have to get up and eat their meals and 
go to bed by standard time and get to work 
or catch trains ete. by fast time. 

c. A. True, a Pathfinder subscriber of 
Clinton, Maine, makes a practical sugges- 
tion about rigging up an ordinary clock 





so it will not be necessary to turn it ahead 
or back on aecount of daylight-saving time 
but which will tell both kinds of time at 
once. All that is necessary is to make an- 
other hour hand and attach it as shown, so 
it will point an hour ahead of the regular 
hand. 

In order to do this you will have to take 





oe > i a 


the clock out of the case so as to get at the 
— unless it has a door which will allow 
this. 
ute hand, which is usually kept on by a 


The next step is to take off the min- 


small pin. It isn’t necessary to take off 


the hour hand, which is not pinned or other- 
‘wise fixed on but is held on merely by 


friction. The daylight-saving hand is best 


made of a strip of metal, but a piece of good 


cardboard will answer well enough. 


First bore a hole in the metal or card- 
board large enough to slip loosely over the 
spindle to which the minute hand is con- 
nected. Having made this hole of proper 
size, cut the material into the shape of a 
hand. This is better than to cut the hole 
after the hand .is made. It is well to make 
the daylight-saving hand somewhat dif- 
ferent in shape from the regular hour hand, 
to distinguish it. Fix the new hand in 
place right over and on the old hand and 
in such a position that it will point an hour 
ahead. A drop of stiff glue or a bit of 
“used” chewing gum will de the trick well 
enough. For a permanent and good job 
the hand should be made of brass and 
soldered in place. 

“As Mr. True suggests, it would be a good 
idea if our clock and watch makers would 
put a daylight-saving hand on their time- 
pieces. This would cost almost nothing if 
done at the factory. 








Horse Meat “ Book” Wholesome 


Most Americans have an aversion to the 
slaughtering of horses and the use of horse 
meat for food. However, horses are slaugh- 
tered in this country. A recent article in 
the Kansas City Star stated that on inves- 
tigation a packer near Chicago was found 
to purchase about 250 small range horses 
a week for slaughter. But the meat, accord- 
ing to the packer, was shipped principally 
to Holland. The horses do not have to be 
fat, while a good condition is preferred. 


In France horses are slaughtered regu- 
larly for the markets. There is a municipal 
slaughter house in Paris. The stables ac- 
commodate about 200 horses at a time and 
nearly 50,000 are slaughtered annually. At 
these stables one would naturally expect fo 
find a lot of crippled and worn-out horses. 
But the French do not allow their horses to 
wear out, They slaughter them while they 
are worth something for meat or because 
they have bad tempers and bad habits or 
are no longer needed. 


The English do not eat or sell horse meat, 
but they sell horses for slaughter in Paris. 
The French do not regard the slaughtering 
of horses any more repulsive than we do 
the slaughtering of cattle and hogs. It 
seems more humane to them to provide 
wholesome meat for mankind than to al- 
low it to go to waste. They call the Ameri- 
can aversion to the use of horse meat for 
food “prejudice.” 

The method of slaughtering horses is 
similar to that. of slaughtering cattle. A 
horse is led into the killing room, trem- 
bling at the sight and smell of blood. He 
is then blindfolded and one man holds him 
by a halter while another deals the fatal 
blow with a pole ax. The blow is made a 
little below the base of the right ear and a 
little to one side of the middle of the fore- 
head. The horse crumples to move no more. 
In but very few cases is more than one 
blow necessary and in still fewer cases does 
the horse struggle after being hit. 


As soon as the horse falls it is immedi- 
ately bléd and the blood carefully saved. 
Horse blood is very valuable because they 
are subject to but few communicable dis- 


eases. Of the 55,000 horses slaughtered in 
France in 1923 only one had tuberculosis. 
Horse meat is said to be wholesome. No 
animal eats cleaner food or lives in better 
surroundings. The meat is somewhat dark- 
er than beef and the fat is yellow. In those 
countries where it is eaten it is sold for 
what it is. Butchers are not allowed to pass 
it off for beef. And in most cases it is sold 
from separate stands or butcher-shops. 


BUY AIR OVER BUILDING 
The Stanley Co., owners of a chain of 
theaters, paid $3000 for rights to the air 
space over a three-story business building 
adjoining their playhouse at Norristown, 
They did this to imsure the theater 
receiving light and air. 
A grass widow, says Mark Twain, is a 
woman whose husband died of hay fever. 














LET The Pathfinder can furnish any 
Magazine or newspaper (no mat- 
us ter where published) in combina- 
tion —. a Er ona to the Path- 
money saving prices. 

SAVE We do not publish a combina- 


SUBSCRIPTION (0) oi'icttt 
ask our friends 
MONEY to send us a list of the pa- 
pers desired, and allow us 
FOR before placing order. When you 
You find we can save = money send 
us your order. The Pathfinder. 
Stubborn Corns, Cattouses, Bunions yield at once tothe 
wonderful medication in this thin, comfortable tape. You 
walk, play, dance in comfort; no more 
ne. Conte ee no acid or 
jury to healthy flesh. 
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The Pathfinder’s Best Offer 


No one thing arouses more interest, provides more satisfaction 
and entertainment in the home circle than good reading. The 
Pathfinder is the one necessary magazine but should be supple- 
mented by story and home magazines, and we are pleased to 
_recommend to our thousands of friends as worth-while publica- 
tions the Woman’s Home Companion for the women of the 
household and Collier’s for unusually attractive stories, pictures 
and special articles. 
tive editorial program for 1925 and to enable you to enjoy them 
we make these greatly reduced combination prices: 


These publications announce a mos: attrat- 





a eee All 116 big ONL 

The Pathtinder $ jw g 

Colfier’s Weekly Goth 4 Voor You Save content 

The Pathfinder $2.65 Papers | 60cts. 

WOMAN’S HOME COMPANION—Here’s what the edi- COLLIER’S, The Weekly, stands for a greater 

th ae the coming year. and happier America schools, better gov- 

FicTio: new ee pote and over 60 ° a, better citizenship and better wor! 

Fay by authors. FASHIONS— , newsy, full of life and impetus, Co has aa 
Inet minute designe direct trom Parie and Sth erenon Ee ee a a ene wer oat Wee 

RECIPES AN US—over 500 new tasteful, = Carefully it measures your every interest— 

HELPS 300 pages devoted to Child Training 6 ah 2 Oe 

H devoted to Child and Better | stories and thought-impell and special 

Babies, Bntertaining.” Gardening and Budgets, afticles. More pages, more pictures, more stories 

Het and Dress Colorful Cutouts for the | everything that goes to make up & more 

youngsters, 100 pages Besutiful Gravure Pictures, etc. | instructive magazine than ever before. 





for Collier’s and 
all three publica- 




















Mrs. Cardigan cupped her chin in the 
palm of her hand and leaned with graceful 
lankness toward the host. “Who is the 
young person hating us so candidly?” she 
asked, nodding in the direction ‘of the fore 
deck. 

Hilary, mindful of the mock flirtation 
that was always a little joke between them, 
came to time with a contribution. “Didn’t 
know anybody could hate you.” His glance 
swept the deck and reached a full stop 
upon a girl standing by the rail. “By 
Jove! where did she come from? Looks 
like a Norse goddess. Sorry, but I haven’t 
the pleasure of knowing her.” 

“She'll know you again,” laughed Mrs, 
Cardigan with the quiet provocative inso- 
lence that distinguished her. “Looks as if 
she’d like to sweep us all into the sea. She 
must be the captain at least.” 

“May be the captain’s daughter. Ever see 
anything more spirited and untamed? I'd 


like to paint her just as she stands. ‘The 
Daughter of a Viking.’” 
Frona Sigmund looked the part. In her 


pose and bearing were the elemental vigor 
of the sea, the buoyant strength of a young 
race just coming to its place in the sun. 
Her hair was-of a lustrous copper, thick 
and wavy. It fell in two thick ropes across 
the shoulders to the waist. Something sav- 
age gleamed from the flashing eyes that 
met the amused ones of Hilary so stormily. 
In spite of its slenderness, her young lithe 
body promised power in every line. Con- 
trasted with the group of people taking tea 
under the awning, in whose faces was writ- 
ten the 20th century quintessence of world- 
liness, this girl breathed the note of the 
primitive. - She was what the wind and the 
sea and a life of freedom had made her. 


Hilary guessed only vaguely the cause of 
her anger. It was plain that she resented 
their presence on board the freighter. But 
why? Their visit to the Santa Clara had 
been born of a whim, the passing fancy of 
one of the young women who had been his 
guests. His man had telephoned a caterer, 
and they had motored down to the wharf. 
Though he owned the line of which this 
ship was a unit, he had never before set 
eyes on the vessel. But surely he had a 
right to have an awning rigged and give a 
little tea on the deck of his own boat. 
What matter if he did delay the sailing till 
next tide? 

It cannot be denied that Hilary was rath- 
er a spoiled favorite of fortune. Most of 
the good things of life had been his without 
effort. At college he had been popular, 
and ever since had been the focus of atten- 
tion. It was not the fault of capable 
mothers that he had as yet escaped a dozen 
matrimonial snares. No doubt he wore, un- 
consciously and always amiably, the man- 
ner of a monarch of all he surveyed. He 
could not, for instance, understand why 
this young Norse beauty should boil with 
rage merely because he enjoyed his own. 

From the viewpoint of Frona it was bad 
enough to interfere with the loading of the 
Santa Clara for such a frivolous reason as 
an afternoon tea. But'the manner of this 
dapper young overlord made his offense 
infinitely worse. He had sent down his 
men to make arrangéments for the affair 
with scarce a by-your-leave to Captain Sig- 
mund, The caterer had taken possession of 
the cook’s galley as a matter of course and 
had grumbled because it lacked conven- 
jences. The careless apology of Hilary to 
her father for putting him to so much trou- 
ble had been entirely inadequate, and the 


. cool negligence with which the women had 


left Captain Sigmund and his daughter out 
of the picture was intolerable. Did they 
not know that on his own deck a captain 


Poor Little Rich Man » wa. wastes Rain 
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Was supreme and an owner a mere nobody? 

Frona crossed the deck toward the cabin, 
her eyes deliberately ignoring the party 
under the awning. Mrs. Cardigan stopped 
her, She held up an empty plate for the 
girl. “Will you bring some more of these 
biscuits, steward?” 

The eyes of the woman and of the girl 
met. Frona read in those of Mrs. Cardigan 
a hint of piquant amusement, of malicious 
audacity. 

The anger of the girl had been a banked 
fire. Now it blazed out. She took thé plate 
and with one sweeping gesture sent it sail- 
ing across the rail into the dirty waters 
of the bay. Turning on her heel, she 
walked quickly away, the supple, erect fig- 








Here we are in Cairo—Egypt, not Mlinois. 
Time is of little value to the orientals and 
their chief object in life is to “loaf and invite 


their soul.” They prefer to loaf the whole day 
but will put up with half a day, as half a Icaf 
is better than none. One of their great diver- 
sions is listening to professional story-tellers— 
which is what they are doing here. 








ure and the little clenched fists eloquent 
of fury. 


7 * * . 


It was late—or early if one counts time 
by the clock—when Hilary came out from 
his club into the crisp night air. After 
hours of poker in a hot room the light cool 
breath of wind was refreshing. He waved 
aside the taxi starter and strode down the 
street. His rooms made no appeal to him. 
Never had he felt less sleepy. And a vague 
but urgent impulse was drawing him from 
the convention routine of his life. It was 
odd how the memory of a young girl’s anger 
recurred, how her frank contempt came to 
him as a sort of reproach. 

Some errant fancy drew his footsteps to- 
ward the waterfront through that lower 
part of the town beneath the dead line 
where the derelicts of the city floated with- 
out a rudder. A cold, damp mist had crept 
up from the bay and enwrapped the streets 
so that the lights showed like blurred 
moons. 

He could hear the distant cough of a tug 
as it fussed across the bay, and as he 
drew near the big Trans-continental 


wharves the black hulk of a Japanese liner 
rose out of the gray fog shadow. Hilary 
leaned on,a pile and let his imagination 
people the harbor with the wandering chil- 
dren of the earth drawn from All its sea- 
faring corners to this Mecca of trade. Here 
he knew were swarthy little Japanese with 











teas and silks, dusky Kanakas with copra, 
and adventurers bound for the distant 
fields of enterprise. No doubt there were 
brigs frem Buenos Aires and schooners 
that had nosed into Robert Louis Steven- 
son’s magic islands of the Seuth Seas. Be- 
fore him in that dim fog was the romance 
of the nations, and deep in innocent sleep 
lay Frona Sigmund, a child of the Vikings, 
who was a part of it by inheritance from 
her roving ancestors. 

The sound of a stealthy footfall warned 
him of impending danger. He whirled, to 
face two men advancing upon him. “What 
do you want?” he asked. 

At the same instant Hilary caught the 
gleam of a revolver and closed with the 
man holding it. The attack was so sudden 
that the surprised ruffian gave ground, trip- 
ped on a cleat in the wharf flooring, and 
dropped the weapon as he fell. 


Though flabby from lack of exercise, 
Hilary had been an athlete in his school 
days. He gave to the footpads the best 
that was in him. It was not good enough 
to save him, but it was sufficient to earn 
him a terrible beating. They hammered 
him from one end of the wharf to the other, 
and after he went stumbling down they 
beat his bruised face till the cheeks and 
eyes were discolored beyond recognition. 
The battle ended when one of the men 
thumped his head down hard on a heavy 
iron chain and Hilary lapsed into uncon- 
isciousness. 

Voices floated hazily to Hilary as if from 
a long distance, “Might as well go through 
with it. He'll never know who shipped 
him,” one was saying. 

“Learn him not to be a blyme fool next 
time he’s held up.” 

“He’s coming to,” a third voice said. 

Hilary opened his eyes; He had just 
time to see that he was in a small, cheap 
room back of a saloon when someone thrust 
a bottle to his lips. “Drink this, pal,” he 
was ordered. He drank obediently. 

“That dope’ll hold him for a while. We'll 
get him right out to Bully Blair.” This was 
the last that Hilary heard before he fell 
asleep. 

When Hilary awoke it was daylight. His 
head throbbed painfully and when he turn- 
ed on his side he groaned from the dis- 
comfort of sore muscles. It took his sur- 
prised mind some moments to identify the 
vile hole in which he lay as the forecastle 
of a ship. Gradually the facts sifted back 
to him, the fight with the footpads and the 
drink in the saloon, They must, of course, 
have drugged his whisky. But why? They 
had his money and his watch. What more 
did they want? 

Stiffly he rose from the bunk where he 
lay, and came to a new surprise. He was 
dressed in sailor’s slops, a dirty and greasy 
outfit that offended greatly his fastidious 
taste. His underwear was coarse and foul. 
The rough, cheap boots hurt his feet. Holes 
gaped in the trousers and the shirt. A 
self-respecting tramp would have scorned 
such a garb. 

Evidently the ship was on the high seas, 
for it rolled a good deal. By a succession 
of tacks Hilary reached the scuttle and 
climbed to the deck. Under a wintry sun 
he clung miserably to the hatchway, acutely 
aware that he had never felt so wretched 
in his life, 

The steamer was plunging forward into 
choppy seas. He tasted on his lips the 
salt tang of flying spray. The singing 
cordage and the creaking blocks would 
have told him they were driving along fast 
even if the heeling of the boat and the 
smoke pouring from the funnel -had not 
made it plain. 

A long, lank figure paced the upper deck, 
occasionally bellowing an order in a tre- 
mendous voice like the roar of a bull. 
Hilary tested his sea legs and moved to- 
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Cems from Exchanges 


Hampshire Gazette—(adv.)—For Sale: 











Allen and Abbott farm milk,.on the market 


for over 30 years. 


San Francisco Examiner—General trad- 
ing in other dried fruits was confined to the 
specialties today. Nuts showed no inclina- 
tion to do business, 


Riverside Press—For Sale: 13 Rhode 
Island Red pullets and 1 rooster; all are 
Jaying. 

Los Angeles Examiner—(adv.)—SAXO- 


PHONIST: E flat alto. Double clarinet. 
Will leave town. 


Ames Tribune—For Sale: Good boys’ 
bicycles. 








Cadiz Republican—The scarlet fever quar- 
antine at Scio be resumed and the Scio 


theater has been lifted and the churéh 
services will resume its nightly shows. 


Rocky Mountain News—Highland Christ- 
ian Church. Evening worship, 7:30 o’clock: 
“The Future Home of the Wicked.” 100% 
welcome to all. 








Riverside Daily Press—Found: Green silk 
scarf. Owner may have same by calling at 
the advertisement. 


Union City Times—The proprietor states 
that their aim will be to always have the 
latest and last word in women’s hats at 
appalling prices. 


New York News—A physician was called, 
but she died without medical assistance. 





Taunton Dispatch—Private homes for re- 
fined people furnished in mahogany. 

Washington Herald—(adv.)—Only a few 
cars left. They won’t last long. 
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ward the officer, who chewed tobacco and 
paid not the least attention to him. 

“What ship is this?” demanded Hilary. 

The man was leaning on the rail. He 
turned his head slowly and looked Hilary 
over from head to foot. His eyes gleamed 
wickedly, but the voice that answered was 
unexpectedly suave and gentle. 

“This boat, sport, is the Santa Clara, 
Blue Funnel line, Captain Sigmund, bound 
for San Pedro with a cargo of fir, and from 
there to Valparaiso. Anything else you’d 
like to know?” 

Hilary missed the note of irony. His 
mind was busy with something else. “The 
Santa Clara. Then the crimps have put 
me on board my own boat.” 

The jaw of the officer grew salient. 
“Crimps! Did you say crimps, son?” 

“I’ve been shanghaied. I can tell you 
this, my man, I’m going to have this inves- 
tigated. Someone’s going to lose his job 
on account of it,” announced Hilary an- 
grily. 

“You don’t say,” murmured the officer. 
Then, sharply: “And who the blazes are 
you?” 

“Harrison Hilary, the owner of the line.” 

The big man glared at this disreputable 
wharf rat. Clearly the man was just emerg- 
ing from a long debauch during which he 
had been villainously mauled. One of his 
eyes was closed, his puffed lip was discol- 
ored, bruises glistened red on the white 
face and cuts disfigured it. Bully Blair had 
seen sailormen in that condition before. 

“So, Mr. Harrison Hilary? Well, you 
hump aft and clap a’hand to them sheets. 
Jump, you splay-footed son of a sea cook!” 
The mate had begun his words silkily, but 
the voice lifted suddenly to a raucous roar. 











Timothy Hay—I notice by the Clarion that 
that Pete. Cogswell, down to the garage, has 
gone to Jersey City to spend a month takin’ @ 
Special course at the Atlantic Refinin’ come 
ee S$ school . 

Mrs, Hay—i’m glad of if. That fellow cer- 
tainly needs refinin’, His language is awful. 


_“What’s this, Mr. Blair?” 


a 


“Don’t talk to me like that, you idiot,” 
began Hilary querulously. 

He got no further. The fist of the mate 
shot out and lifted him from hi$ feet. Har- 
rison Hilary, owner, landed in the scuppers. 


A brisk voice cut in with a question. 





From the wheelhouse had stepped a 
heavy-set, middle-aged man, evidently the 
captain. In the doorway stood a young 
woman, 

“New hand impudent, sir. Just getting 
over a long jag.” 

“What’s he doing up here?” 


The mate grinned. “Came to tell me 
he was the owner of the line. Said he’s 
been shanghaied. Gave me some of his lip.” 

“Send the man aft, Mr. Blair.” 

“Just what I was doing, sir.” 

Hilary got unsteadily to his feet. “Let 
me explain, Captain. You don’t under- 
stand. I’m Hilary. I’ve been shanghaied. 
ae 

“What’s his name on the books?” 

“Joe Butts. Brought on board last night 
still sleeping off a spree. Guess he’s got a 
touch of the jimmies.” 

“That’s a lie,” interrupted the victim. 


The captain nodded ever so little to the 
mate, who whirled Hilary round and kicked 
him down the steps to the main deck. The 
millionaire lay there groaning. He was 
sick in body and mind. The world that had 
always accepted his will as law was quite 
another one from this. 

Bully Blair strode to the rail and looked 
down. “Get a move on you, or I'll haze 
you till you don’t know what end you're 
standing on.” 

Hilary picked himself up, cast one ap- 
pealing look toward the wheelhouse, and 
limped away. He carried away with him a 
picture of a girl standing in the doorway 
slim and erect. Was she laughing at him? 
He could not be quite sure. 

Harrison Hilary had ‘known the seamy 
side of life only in books, All the rough 
corners had been padded for the heir of 
his father’s wealth. From his birth he had 
been guarded against discomfort. The feet 
of this young prince of commerce had trod 
only primrose paths. 

Under Bully Blair he learned lessons, 
hard, bitter and humiliating. For the first 
time he had to stand on his own feet. At 
first the thing was unbelievable, but the 
impact of a belaying pin on the head is a 
forceful prompter. Hilary shut his mouth 
and obeyed orders. He fetched and carried, 
said “Sir” to his superiors, ate poor fare, 
worked hard, and slept like a log on a 
mattress hard as Oregon fir. The soft 
flesh of his hands became torn and ragged. 
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Commencement Day Robes 


Academic gowns, caps and hoods date 
back to about the 12th century. The cold 
buildings of medieval times in which the 
masters were compelled to teach required 
their wearing capes and hoods. They were 
naturally patterned after the long, flowing 
robes, the dress of the age. The caps or 
mortar boards were evolved from skull caps 
used by scholar-monks. The wearing of the 
cap and gown to mark the formal admis- 
sion of the graduate to the body of mas- 
ters probably had its inception in France 
along with the inception of the degree 
system. Gradually the form of these “mid- 
dle age” robes changed, and in somewhat 
modified style are the costumes of today. 

In England each college and university 
has its own code of color symbolism, while 
in the United States the adoption of the 
intercollegiate code has greatly simplified 
things. The intercollegiate system provides 
that the bachelor shall wear a gown of 
black worsted stuff with opened or closed 
front and long, pointed sleeves (Oxford 
style). The master’s gown is usually of 
silk with open front and long, closed sleeves 
which have squared ends that fall well be- 
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low the knee and have a slit for the arm 
near the elbow. The doctor’s gown is also 
of silk with open front but the sleeves are 
full and bell-shaped. The fronts are faced 
with velvet and the sleeves each have three 
bars of velvet. 

The mortar board cap is worn for each 
degree. It is of black cloth and has a black 
tassel. A doctor’s cap may be of velvet 
with a gold or partly gold tassel. Tassels 
are usually worn over the left temple, but 
sometimes local custom decrees otherwise. 
Hoods are of the same material as the 
gown but differ slightly for different de- 
grees. The bachelor’s hood is three feet 
long, the master’s a foot longer and the 
doctor’s has an added panel. The hoods are 
lined with the color or colors of the insti- 
tution granting the degree. 

Caps and gowns have been used in this 
country from Colonial times. The custom 
has met with such general favor that many 
normal and high schools have in recent 
years supplied their graduating classes 
with caps and gowns. Dark blue or gray 
is the usual color to distinguish them from 
the collegiate costume. 








hard luck and actually found himself en- 
joying the experience. 

Barefooted, he swabbed the forward deck 
one day under the direction'of Frona, who 
took charge of him with a calm impersonal 
disregard of his feelings that stung. “You’ve 
got the poorest idea of how to go to work,” 
she told him with candid contempt. “Lots 
of good that A. B. from Harvard has done 
you. I’m going to help Mr. Blair give you 
a postgraduate course free, Mr. Hilary.” 

His face flushed. Sometimes she did not 
notice him at all, but when she did it was 
always for the purpose of humiliating him. 
One of her favorite methods was to call 
him Mr. Hilary in a voice of derisive irony. 

“You'll find my name is Butts on the 
ship book, Miss Sigmund,” he corrected. 

She flung a quick look at him. “I distinct- 
ly heard you say it was Hilary.” 

“Lapse of memory, ma’am. Mr. Blair ex- 
plained it at the time.” 

“So he did. He argued it with you in 
his own forceful way. I hope you'll be 
careful how you talk back to him now.” 

“Yes, ma’am. Thank you, ma’am.” Hil- 
ary touched a forelock humbly. 














A famous institution of Nice, France. When 
@ train stops in the station there the enter- 
prising saleslady rolls her attractive cart along 
the platform under the car windows and sells 
lunches and dainties of various kinds to the 
hungry and thirsty travelers. Many cities-in 
other parts of the world have a similar service 
—but there’s a difference. 





“If you give up your bad habits Mr. Blair 
will make a man of you.” 

“[’m very grateful, ma’am.” 

“Because you’ve had things easy all your 
life you are a softy. I suppose you were a 
waiter or something of that sort.” 

She flung this last at him carelessly as 
she went aft to join her father. 

Hilary grinned sardonically. She had 
come pretty near to putting the right tag 
on him. A softy! He had passed current 
because he had his father’s millions back 
of him, but now that he had bumped up 
against Old Man Hard Luck he had to 
stand the acid test like other men. 


His jaw clamped tighter as he watched her 
walking beside Captain Sigmund with the 
light, bouyant tread that made of her move- 
ments a sort of poetry. Her arm was tuck- 
ed inside his and she was looking up into 
the rough, weatherbeaten face with a smile 
adorable and delightfully provocative. The 
girl’s beauty was like the flush of a flame, 
born of the kindling of the ardent spirit 
within her. Hilary resolved to show her 
whether he had the stuff in him to stand 
the gaff of adversity. 

It was the custom on board the Santa 
Clara for the ship’s boy to do the washing 
of the captain’s cabin. Soon after leaving 
San Pedro the boy sprained his ankle bad- 
ly. Frona washed her own things and then 
sent for Hilary.. “Have you ever washed 
clothes, Mr. Hilary?” she asked. 

“No, ma’am. And my name ts Butts,” he 
corrected. 

“Very well, Butts. Mr. Blair says you’re 
not much of a seaman and he can spare 
you. So I’m going to teach you a new trade. 
Take those clothes out of the boiler and 
put them in that tub. Rub them clean on 
the washboard. Not that way, stupid. Hold 
your hands like this. See!” 

Inside of 10 minutes Hilary had rubbed 
the skin from his knuckles but was making 
progress in his new trade. Miss Frona 
stood over him and scoffed while she gave 
directions and censure. He humbly did 
his best, even. when Blair joined the girl 
and asked the washerman ironically why 
he did not introduce a scrubbing party as a 
new social diversion when he got back to 
his friends. 

Hilary shut his teeth on his annoyance 
and attended to business. He had a per- 
fectly good come-back that some day would 
make Bully Blair sick, but this did not 
seem quite the time to spring it. Both 
Frona Sigmund and the mate were due to 














ee : , 1925 
receive the surprise of their lives when 
they discovered that the filthily clothed 
roustabout they had hazed was after 4]! 
the owner of the line. 

With the arrival of Blair on the scene 
Frona’s attitude toward the washerman 
sensibly changed. She had been scornfy! 
of his work and rather sharp in criticism, 
But evidently she felt quite able to handle 
him without any help from the mate. 

“You’re so kind, Mr. Blair,” the girl told 
him smoothly. “If I think he needs to be 
hit over the head [ll send for you.” 

A dark flush swept the face of the mate. 
More than once Frona had come to a dis- 
agreement with him about his methods of 
handling the crew. But since he was a 
candidate for her hand he could not afford 
to quarrel with her. 

“I know my business, Miss Frona, and [ 
know these wharf rats that ship on Amer- 
ican boats. When they need a bit of rough- 
ing I’m the man to do it,” he answered 
sulkily. 

“I’m quite sure you are, Mr. Blair.” She 
looked directly at him with cool steadi- 
ness. “And, as I said before, when I need 
your help I'll be sure to send for you.” 

Frona turned her back pointedly on him 
and gave Hilary directions how to wash the 
feet of socks. Blair stood in the back- 
ground glowering in sullen anger. After a 
minute he moved away. Presently they 
heard his raucous voice flinging oaths at 
the head of the first sailor he saw. 


7 * o * 





Hilary was scouring brasswork on the 
upper deck with one eye upon his task and 
the other upon Frona and Blair. They were 
moving slowly along the lower deck to- 
ward him. Thé mate was talking urgently 
in a low, angry voice and the girl was lis- 
tening coldly. Neither of them saw the 
man above when they came to a halt just 
below the upper deck. Before Hilary could 
notify them with a little cough of his pres- 
ence Blair had given the situation away. 

“Why not? That’s what I want to know. 
Ain’t I good enough for you? Spit it out, 
if that’s it.” 

“I’ve told you a dozen times that I don’t 











A royal student at the University of Bombay. 
His Highness, Rajah Jogendra Sen Bahdr, is 
dressed in the very height of expensive fashion, 
including the latest wrinkle—wrinkled socks. 
This prince with many other university stud- 
ents in Indian adopted the garterless hose, I0 
the warm climate there the fad is probably 
comfortable if not attractive. 
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Gieogra Tabloids 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Nickname—*Granite.” 

Motto—(Has no motto). 

State flower—Purple lilac (chosen by 
legislature). 

Area—9341 sq. mi. (43rd in rank). 

Population —450,000 (41st in rank). 

Percentage of illiteracy—44. 

Settled—1623. 

Entered union—1788, 

Capital—Concord; pop. 23,000. 
city: Manchester; pop. 80,000.) 

Government—Legislature consists of a 
senate of 24 members and a house of rep- 
resentatives of from 419 to 422 members 
(the number varying slightly with each ses- 
sion). Represented at Washington by two 
senators and two representatives. 

Governor—John G. Winant, Rep. Term 
two yrs.; salary $3000. 

Products—Cotton goods, boots and shoes, 
paper and pulp wood, lumber, corn, pota- 
toes, oats, apples and ‘milk. 

Politics—In 1924 presidential election Re- 
pu ab licans polled 100,078 votes, Democrats 

76 and Third Party 9200; electoral vote 
was ; Republican, four. 
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care for you, Mr. Blair. I wish you’d let 


me alone.” 


“Look here.” He caught hold of her two ° 


wrists and gave her a little jerk towards 


him. “I’m the man you’re going to belong 
to. Put that in your pipe and smoke it, 
girl.” 


“Take your hands away. You’re hurting 
my wrists,” she flashed angrily. 

“You answer my question first. What’s 
the matter with me? Why don’t you 
like me?” 

“Because you’re a brute. Let me go, I 
tell you.” Her eyes blazed. She stamped 
passionately on the deck. 

From above came an exclamation of dis- 
may. Blair started to look up. At the 
same moment a bucket, half full of warm 
water and suds, descended bottom side up 
and extinguished the mate. He stamped 
around like a blindfolded Bull of Bashan, 
streams of water pouring down his clothes 
on all sides. 

The bucket was a tight fit and it was 
some moments before Blair could free his 
head from the enveloping helmet. In that 
interval the eyes of Frona met those of 
Hilary. She did not need to ask him 
whether he had done it on purpose. 


“Sorry, sir. Accidents will happen,” ex 
plained Hilary as the mate flung the bucket 
into the scuppers. 

Blair took the steps three at a time. 
Hilary was standing at the top of the stair- 
way. The mate struck at him as he came 
up. The young man flung out a forearm 
in defense. It caught the officer under the 
chin and lifted him backwards to the deck 
below. “You're excited, sir. Better stay 
down there,” suggested Hilary quietly. 


Bully Blair let out a roar and rushed 
again. His opponent retreated, parrying 
his wild blows. One of the swings got home 
and cut open a cheek. A wild exultation 
flamed up in Hilary’s heart. The chance 
he had longed for had come. He would 
show Frona Sigmund whether he was a 
softy or not. “Since you’ve got to have it, 
take that, Bully Blair.” Hilary lashed out 
straight from the shoulder with his left and 
sent the mate reeling back against the 
ship’s rail. 

The man hung there dazed for an in- 
stant, then charged again. The other side- 
stepped, but his right and afterward his 
left caught Blair flush as he went past. 
Hilary had always been a good boxer, but 
inside of five minutes he knew that-a 
month before the mast had given him the 
stamina of a fighter, too. Though Blair 
was a bigger and a stronger man he took a 
first-class thrashing and ended by staying 
down the third time he was knocked from 
his feet. 

“Had enough?” demanded Hilary. 

“You'll go in irons, you mutineer,” flung 
back the beaten man. 


Frona sailed past him with shining eyes. 
She had watched the fight with a strange 
excitement fluttering her pulses. “Thank 
you—thank you! You did it splendidly. I 
take it all back—everything [I’ve said, 
You’re a man.” 

The owner laughed as they shook hands. 
“If I am, I’ve got you to thank for it.” 


Their eyes held fast. Slowly the color 
flamed into her face. She dropped his 
hand and turned away. 

The news of a fight spreads on the wings 
of the wind. Several sailors had reached 
the deck in time to see the close of the 
set-to and they had watched it with a lively 
interest based on arrear debts of the same 
nature due the mate from themselves. They 
were on Hilary’s side to a man, but at the 
orders of the mate they seized the offender. 
For the first article of ship’s discipline is 
obedience. Very shortly Hilary found him- 
self in irons. 

As soon as she heard of it Frona marched 








Wealth in Old and Rare Stamps 


Stamp collecting, or ‘philately, is not 
what the uninitiated might imagine. It is 
more than a mere fad or hobby. In fact, it 
has grown to be a real science with its 
technical libraries, experts, counterfeiters, 
historians and national and international 
societies. There are four great stamp col- 
lecting centers in the world—London and 
Paris in Europe and New York and Phila- 
delphia in this country. Millions of dollars 
are invested in stamp collections. The most 
distinguished collector in the world is the 
king of England. His collection is said to 
be priceless. There is one collection in 
Philadelphia with an estimated value of 
$100,000. 

The only open-air stamp market is in 
Paris. There hundreds of men and women 

gather on Sunday to buy, sell or trade 
Stamps, Stamp exhibitions are held in vari- 
ous countries with collectors from all over 
the world in attendance. Counterfeiting 
rare stamps is more profitable and less 
dangerous than counterfeiting money. But 
most stamp collectors are able to spot a 





counterfeit the moment they see it. Stamp 
collecting is costly if a complete assemb- 
lage of special issues is made. A perfect 
general collection, comprising stamps of all 
issues, dates, colors, occasions etc. is claim- 
ed to be the rarest and costliest of all. 
Although it is: not generally known Eng- 
land sends thousands of tons of waste pa- 
per to this country annually. It is con- 
verted into paper stock in American mills. 
Recently a man in Philadelphia received a 
small bag full of old envelopes, torn into 
halves and quarters, faded and crumpled, 
some dirty, others indecipherable. All these 
envelops had been through the mails some 
time—some of them over 50 years ago. They 
were fished out of bales of waste paper 
shipped to the United States from England. 
This apparently worthless bag of waste 
which weighed only a few pounds proved 
to be a real “gold mine.” When its con- 
tents were carefully sorted, selected, clean- 
ed and passed under a microscope it was 
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STOMACH 


TROUBLES ENDED! 


If you wish to end your stomach troubles 
and disorders due to them, and eat what you 
should and thereby gain back your health and 
strength—no matter what you have tried with- 
out success,—simply write for a copy of this 


free book, “‘THE INNER 
MYSTERIES OF THE 
STOMACH.” It is illus- 
strated with X-Ray pic- 
tures and reveals wh 


you are afMfiicted wi 
stomach and intestinal troubles and explains 
what to do in such cases. Send tg ony; 
Address, Dr. F. R. Ward, Dept 313-A, No, 241 
W. 72nd St., New York 


How She Got Rid 
of Rheumatism 


Knowing from terrible experience the suf- 
fering caused by rehumatism, Mrs. J. E Hurst, 
who.lives at 204 Davis Avenue, B-46 Bloom- 
ington, Mfll., is so thankful at having healed 
herself that out of pure gratitude she is anxi- 
ous to tell all other sufferers just how to 
get rid of their torture by a simple way 
at home. 

Mrs. Hurst has nothing to sell. Merely 
cut out this notice, mail ti to her with your 
own name and address, and she will gladly 
send you this valuable information entirely 
free. Write her at once before you forget. 


Earn $5 Day fee 
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found to contain $2000 worth of canceled, 
old and rare stamps. 
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Odd Accidents 


Steam Roller Kills. Frances Stamegna, 
four, of Wakefield, Mass., no longer plays 
along the side of the road as her uncle, 
Joseph Albini, ruus a steam roller for the 
town. Recently Albini missed his little 
niece. He found a crumpled heap in the 
road. Unknown to him, he had run over 
the child. He is heartbroken. 








Long Falls. Theodore Haefner, five, fell 
six stories from his father’s hotel in Cin- 
cinnati when a window screen gave way. 
He was unhurt. Michael Capriano, four, 
fell flve stories from a New York building. 
An awning on the first floor saved him from 
injury. 


Coughs Out Eye. Mary Mattison, four- 
year-old daughter of Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Mattieson, of Schenectady, coughed so hard 
that she dislodged her left eye. Dr. E. J. 


Senn replaced the eye in the socket. The - 


Vision was unimpaired. 


Survives Third-Rail Shocks. Clarence 
Peterson, Negro worker, was carrying a 
ladder in the Sunnyside yards of the Penn- 
sylvania railroad at New York when he 
stumbled. His foot hit the third rail. The 
shock threw him. He picked up the ladder 


but again stumbled and his elbow hit the 
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electric rail. This time the rail held him 
fast. He was unconscious when pried loose 
by fellow workers but later recovered. 


Rescue Mired Cows. Though the coast 
guard has divers duties to perform it add- 
ed a new one to the list by dragging a herd 
of 50 cows out of Long Island mud with 
the aid of ropes. In so doing it received 
the thanks of a local farmer who ran to 
the life-saving station for help. 


Caught in Belting. Trying to repair belt- 
ing without first shutting off the power 
cost the life of Albert Tohms, 51, employee 
of a paper mill at Washington. The belt- 
ing caught his clothing and whirled him to 
his death. 


Idea Fails. Workmen unloading tar from - 


a tank car at La Plata, Md., thought that 
by buildng a fire under the car the tar 
would flow more freely. It did. The result- 
ant explosion hurled the tar high into the 
air. No-one was hurt. 


Trapped by Flames. Horace Harris, boil- 
er inspector, went to sleep in the firebox of 
an idle locomotive he had just inspected at 
Syracuse, N. Y. When he awoke there was 
a barrier of fire between himself and the 
door. He plunged through the flames and 
fell unconscious in the cab. Not knowing 
anyone was inside, a fireman had “fired up.” 
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straight to the cabin of her father and set 
the case before him. 

Sigmund, interrupted - while writing, 
punched holes in the blotter with his pen 
pcint while he listened. “Sorry, Frona, 
but I can’t step between Blair and this man. 
Got to enforce obedience—absolutely essen- 
tial the men should learn this. By your 
own story Butts struck his officer repeat- 
edly.” 

“Of course he did. Your precious mate 
was attacking him.” 

“Then he’ll have to face the music. I 
can’t interfere. It wouldn’t do.” 

“If you knew who he ” Frona check- 
ed herself. “So you’re going to let this 
man rot in the hold because he stopped a 
brute from insulting your daughter. Is 
that it?” she demanded stormily. 

The captain smiled, slipped an arm 
around her waist, and drew her closer. 
“Don’t slip your cable too soon, little girl. 
What this man Butts did for you was unof- 
ficial—it goes- as an accident. [ll see he 
gets paid for it at the proper time. But 
this isn’t the time. When he strikes an 
officer he’s up against a law of the sea 
that always has stood and always must. He 
must know I can’t interfere in his favor for 
personal reasons. If he’s any kind of a man 
he won’t expect it.” 

Frona looked down at her father coldly. 
“All right, dad. But I tell you now that I’m 
on his side. I’m a passenger on your old 
ship. I don’t have to obey your stupid 
rules of the sea—and I’m not going to do 
#, either.” 

“Then I'll have to put you in irons, too,” 
he’ laughed. 

The Santa Clara steamed into the harbor 
of Valparaiso next day and Captain Sig- 
mund went ashore. Blair, in charge of the 
ship, was making up lost sleep in his cabin. 
Without any compunction Frona stole from 
the cabin of her father the keys to the 
room in which Hilary was locked. Watch- 
ing her opportunity, she slipped down the 
companionway to the hold and let herself 
into the prison of her defender. 

“You, Miss Sigmund!” exclaimed Hilary. 

In the darkness she felt herself flushing 
with joy at the glad note in his voice. 

“Yes. I’ve come to free you. Father is 
ashore and Mr. Blair is asleep. We're in 
the harbor.” 

The messages of love are carried swifter 








a 


than words. The first thing that Hilary did 
when he was free was to take her in his 
arms. They came together by a perfectly 
natural impulse as men and maids will till 
the end of time. 

“Mr, Hilary!” the conventional young 
woman in her felt moved to protest faintly. 

“Butts—Joe Butts,” he corrected with a 
happy laugh. 

She made confession with her face buried 
in his shoulder. “I’ve known all along that 
you were Mr. Hilary.” 

Surprised, he held her out at arms’ 
length. “What! You’ve known who I am— 
all the time?” 

She nodded her head quickly. “From the 
very first. I thought that——” 

“_It would be for the good of my soul to 
learn to stand on my own legs instead of 
those my father built for me. Isn’t that 
it?” 

“Do you—hate me for it?” she asked in 
a small voice. 

“Not if you’ve forgiven me for being a 
millionaire.” 

“You can’t help it. Why should I blame 











The Fanshen Lama, or the living Buddha of 
Tibet, posing with one of his attendants. The 


Buddha has the high hat. When he passes 
away his soul takes up its abode in a newly 
born babe, and it is the duty of the Buddhist 
priests to identify the proper one. Often a 
very poor man’s child becomes the greatest 
personage in 


you?" 


She laughed, with 
audacity. “And if I don’t like csoutl 
your money away, won’t you?” . 

“Of course. But there is‘so much you 
have to forgive me, my little viking sweet- 
heart.. That Harvard A, B. for one thing,” 
he reminded her. ; 

Frona gave him another surprise. “I 
don’t think college is such a bad place. I 
was graduated from oné three days before 
we started on this voyage,” she admitted. 
“You little hypocrite,” he cried delightedly. 

Fifteen minutes later she reminded him 
demurely that if he wanted to escape he 
had better take advantage of the chance. 

His answer is not on record, but the 
ship’s book shows that Joe Butts was oae_ 
of the crew on the return trip of the Santa 
Clara. Mrs. Harrison Hilary keeps that 
page pasted in her memory book where 
she can frequently see it. Her husband is 
very proud of it, since he says it repre- 
sents the first month of honest work he 
ever did. 

“Was the pay satisfactory?” she asks, 
tilting a smile at him. 

Then he always kisses her, 


(The End) 





NO SUN, NO FRECKLES 


Summer sun means freckles. The person 
with light skin shows freckles more often 
and to a greater degree than the darker 


, Skinned person. This, however, is not uni- 


versally true. Children are not subject to 
freckles until about their fourth year. 
Freckles are usually caused by the sun’s 
rays which have the faculty of producing 
pigment in excess of the normal amount 
present in humans, But it seems that some 
other agency besides the sun’s rays must be 
a factor in producing freckles for they fre- 
quently appear on parts of the body that 
have never been exposed to the sun. 
Freckles also seem to run incertain families. 

The best and easiest treatment of freckles 
says Hygeia, is their prevention. Those who 
know «they are susceptible to freckles and 
wish to avcid them must avoid exposure to 
the direct rays >f the sun during summér. 
Left alone, freckles usually become less 
pronounced in the fall, but sometimes they 
persist throughout the winter months when 
they are known as cold freckles, This au- 
thority warns against spots on_ the skin 
which for a time may look as harmless as 
the simple freckle. Such spots, even in 
young people, may be a symptom of a seri- 
ous skin disease. If they seem persistent, 
and especially if the skin becomes rough 
and warty, a physician should be consulted 
at once. 





A DAY 


A little hopé, 

A little fear, 
A little love, 

A little tear; ‘ 
A little work, 

A little play, ° 
A little worry— 

That’s a day. 


A little hope for better things, 
A little fear for ills it brings, 
A little love, a tender word, 
A little tear for sorrow stirred; 
A little work to make us strong, 
A little play to help along, 
A little worry—such is best— 
The day is done—we earn our rest. 





POSED FOR HUSBAND'S TOMB 


Mrs. Alfred Smith, wife of the late presi- 
dent of the New York Central railroad, 
posed for a figure that will adorn her hus- 
band’s mausoleum. She was model for the 
arms, hands and feet and a professiozal 
model posed for the nude figure. 
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Newspaper Views 


Detroit News—The Fourth of July this 
year is to be defense day as well as the 
president’s birthday, and it will also be 
the Fourth of July. 





Asheville Times—The country is safe. A 
bumper crop of college graduates is being 
harvested, 





Erie Times—The English-speaking peo- 
ple have almost everything in common 
now except a language. 


Atchison Globe—Considering that every 
man with a fool idea wants it taught in the 
schools, it is a wonder our schools remain 
as good as they are. 


Asheville Times—We will never believe 
that prohibition is a complete success as 
long as some intoxicated people drive autos. 


Arkansas Gazette—Scientists are work- 
ing on a new explosive that blows up at a 
touch—like a “close” friend. 


Kalamazoo Gazette—Hush, little flivver, 
don’t you cry; you'll be an airplane by and 
by. 


Florida Times-Union—Soon they are go- 
ing to vaccinate girls on the ears. The scar 
won’t show there. 


Waterloo Tribune—London has only one 
phone to 50 people. No wonder they open 
up with: “Are you there?” 


Osborn Enterprise—The 1925 model bed- 
time story runs thusly: “Did you lock the 
garage?” 


Milwaukee Journal—Who can remember 
way back when only the banker’s daughter 
wore silk stockings? 


Chicago News— Armour Institute has 
graduated a woman architect. If she is 
true to her instincts she will not put kitch- 
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en sinks in dark corners nor will she de- 


sign houses without plenty of closets. 
There is room for women architects. 


_— 


Oakland Tribune—The big cross-word 
puzzle right now is to tell which is which 
in the garden. 





Reading Tribune—Never concede that a 
man is a convincing speaker until you hear 
him try it on a traffic cop. 





San Francisco Chronicle—The rest of us 
could economize as well as Mr. Coolidge if 
we could see the ball games for nothing. 


Nashville Banner—There are a lot of oth- 
erwise good people who think the laws 
were not intended to apply to them. 


Asheville Times—We had a warm spot in 
our heart for the Prince of Wales until he 
began to write’ poetry, but now we are 
against all monarchy. 


Evansville Courier and Journal—Produc- 
ers waiting for prices to go up and con- 
sumers waiting for prices to go down ought 
to get together and compromise. 





Detroit News—Two men who tore all the 
buttons off the coats of two policemen will 
get off lightly in front of the judge, com- 
pared to what would be in store for them 
if they had to face the policemen’s wives, 


Wall Street Journal—Conditions warrant 
the farmer in building hopes on his already 
improved lot. 


Cleveland Plain Dealer — Washington 
street car corfductor gets a bequest of 
$4000 because he had been polite to a wo- 
man passenger. Clip this story out and 
show it to your conductor every day or so. 





A rooster by perseverance rolled an os- 
trich egg into the chicken yard. He called 
the hens and said: “Now I’m not casting 
any insinuations or reproaching any of you 
hens, but I just want you to see what is 
being done in other places.”—Acton Leader. 








Dealing With All Kinds of Smugglers 


Customs inspectors have the joyous task 
of finding in odd corners of suitcases and 
trunks, in different parts of the clothing 
and elseWhere the many things that do not 
appear on the declaration lists of persons 
returning from abroad. According to F. J. 
Kracke, appraiser of merchandise for the 
port of New York (the largest in the coun- 
try) the amateur smugglers-give the in- 
spectors the least trouble of all. Almost 
always, he says, they confess their guilt by 
too wide a smile, too willing a manner, too 
anxious a look or a slight hesitancy in an- 
swering. Many travelers seem to think that 
everything they wear off the boat is duty- 
free. Some of them leave the boat looking 
like stuffed toads or else they give one the 
impression that the hoopskirt days have re- 
turned. One woman was caught recently 
with yards of valuable lace wrapped around 
her waist and a silver fox muff over each 
knee. 

Immigrants especially like to bring to 
this country plants of various sorts, but it 
cannot be done. They are prohibited in 
order to prevent the introduction of dis- 
eases and plant parasites. The average 
traveler isn’t much trouble, says Appraiser 


PIMPLES 


Your Skin Can Be Quickly Cleared of Pimples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the face er body, Barbers Itch. 
Eczema, Enlarged Pores and Oily or shiny Skin, 
FREE “ Lee oonat for te a BOOKLET, 
telling how ! 

eK. 4 we being afflicted 15 vears. 

E. S. GIVENS, 319 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City. Mo. 











Kracke. A man may bring back a few 
pipes, or a gun, or a pair of binoculars etc., 
while the average woman usually brings 
back at least one dress. But many women 
tote gloves, lingerie and jewelry. It is not 
unusual for society women. to have as 
many as 20 trunks; one opera star recently 
returned with some 68 trunks. 
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it Wiselinie~eaetie tallap. Ou 
Free = Gpinaks $60 fo B18 a week aod 
be your own boss. 


Write Now! SOLIDSILK HOSIERY CO., 
Dept. 601 , 315 Fourth Ave., NewYork 


No More Pain 


Amazing relief for you. Burning, ach- 
swollen, poged, agoniz- 
serternee me no oleae. 
er necessary. Science has mastered 
foot trouble. in marvelous CAL-Q- 
Wear shoes you like, 
don’t Ly a cripple. One applica- 
tion of CAL-O-CIDE treatment 




















Rheumatism 


A Remarkable Home Treatment 
Given by One Who Had It. 


In the year of 1893 I was attacked by Muscular 
and Aa Rheumatism. I suffered as only 








me completely tnd 
such a pitiful condition has never returned, 
have given it to a number who were ease 
ames. even bedri some em seventy 

to eighty years old, and the results were the same 
as in my own case. 


I want every sufferer from any form of muscular 
and sub acute (swelling at the joints) rheuma- 
tism, to try the great value. of my improved 

“Home areatment” for its remarkabie healing 
power. sent a cent; simply mail your name 
and mig and I will send it free to try. After 
you have used it, and it has proven itself to be 
that long-looked for means of getting rid of such 
forms of rheumatism, you may send the price of 
it. One Dollar, but understand I do not want your 
money unless you are perfectly satisfied to sénd it. 
Isn’t that fair? Why suffer any longer, when 
relief is thus offered you free. Don't delay. 
Write today. 


Mark H. Jackson, 86-K Durston Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Mr. Jack is ibl Above st t true. 











This Wonderful Magazine 


brings each month a wealth of 
new and novel fancy needlework, 
Embroidery, crocheting, knit- 
ting, tatting, plain and fancy 
sewing are provided for in the 
program of this all-inclusive 
needlework magazine. Applique, 
cross-stitch and all popular 
trends in needlework are in- 
terpreted for its readers. Fully 
illustrated, carefully edited and 
with complete working direc- 
tions, every article descri 
can be easily worked, even by 
the beginner. A  perforated- 
stamped -and-transfer pattern 

service is ready for your use. 
We will send American Needliewoman and Pathfinder both 
one year and Farm and Fireside two years for only $1.10. 
Here are some clubs:— 


divites‘weara” $2.35 
The Pathfinder 


Am. Neediewoman $1.50 











Woman’s Home Comp. 
Am. Neediewoman $2.50 
The Pathfinder 


Am. eSonepen $1.75 





8s Weekly McCa 
Farm “ Fireside, 2 yrs. Fore: oy Fireside, 2 yrs. 
The Pathfinder The Pathfinder 
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Eyesight 


Can Be Restored ii 3.0% 
bles seem to 
vanish almost like magic in many instances, 
If you are suffering from dim or blurred 
vision, smarting or burning of eyes, gran- 
ulated lids, scum, etc., Ill gladly send 
you a sample of the famous Eye-Ryne 
Absorption Drops, absolutely free and post- 
paid. You can repay the favor by telling 
other sufferers—that’s all I ask. Since this 
never costs you anything and does not 
obligate you in any way, send me your 
name today and prove you can be rid of 
eye troubles. 
EYE-RYNE LABORATORIES 
306 W. 8th St. Kansas City, Mo. 








should investigate 


The Otophone 


No Wires. 


No Batteries. 
Transmits voice tones naturally. 
Free Trial. Send for Booklet X. 


E. B. MEYROWITZ §&. I. CO. 
620-X Fifth Avenue New York City. 
Headquarters for the Deaf 











PATENTS MILO STEVENS CO engunpes 


PRES, Patent Booklet, Trademarks, B. hts. 
Blech, Chicago, 662 F St. Washington, D. C. 
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Parent—My daughter tells me that you 
are a church member. To what church do 
you belong? 

Suitor—Why—the—er—Name. some of 
them over.—Frenchtown Mercury, 


Husband—What is that you are reading, 
my dear? ae 

Wife—A letter from mother. 

Husband—Anything important in it? 

Wife—I don’t know; I haven’t got to the 
postscript yet.—Fenton News. 


“Rumor has it that you are going to 
marry Jack.” 

“I shouldn’t dream of marrying him, He 
can’t drive a car, can’t dance, and can’t 
play tennis.” 

“But he swims well, you know.” 

“Yes, but would you want a husband you 
had to keep in an aquarium?” 





Ernesto—I have been so lonesome since I 
have been away; I think of you always. 
Tell me, what are you thinking of, my 
adored one? 

Lula—I was just thinking that today I 
used the last of the lard, and tomorrow the 
stores won’t be open.—Turin Sigaretta, 





“Are you going to take a vacation this 
year?” 

“I want to, but the wife says she won’t 
leave town unless I come along, too.”— 
Legion Weekly. 


“And you say you guarantee these ca- 
raries?” ‘ ; 

“Guarantee them? Why, madam, I raised 
them from canary seed!’”—Brown Jug. 


Wife—Now, John, we’ve got to move into 
& more up-to-date house. I wouldn’t think 
ef remaining here in this old-fashioned 
place, now that we have such a lot of lovely 
antique furniture —Life. 


aan 
& ej ‘(Car 

Instructor of Pugilism—Well, what do 
you think of your first lesson? 


Pupil—I’ve decided to have the rest of 
the course by mail.—Madrid Buen Humor. 





Salesman—Why not try one of our Rip 
Van Winkle rugs, madam? 

Customer—What kind are they? 

Salesman—They have an unusually long 
nap.—Fenton News. 


“Do you speak French?” 

“No.” 

“Do you speak English?” 

“No.” 

“But on your window it says ‘French and 
English spoken here.” Who speaks it?” 

“The customers !”—Stockholm Strix. 


“Yes,” said the man in the ancient over- 
coat with bulging pockets, “Bill and me are 


in partnership, but we'don’t carry the same 
goods.” 


“What do you mean?” 
TB Bill goes around sellin’ a stove 


dl 





polish that leaves a stain on the fingers and 
I go around next day to the same houses 


with the only soap that'll take it off.”— 
London Tit-Bits. 


“I have heard that you contemplate re- 
tiring to private life.” 

“I do,” answered Senator Sorghum, “the 
same as I contemplate going to heaven. 
It’s a sweet and blissful prospect, but some- 
how you don’t feel in any particular hurry 
about it.”—Washington Star. 


Stranger—Can you tell me where the 
postoffice is? 

Citizen—There it is, «right across the 
street. Any fool knows that. 

Strange—Yes, that’s why I asked you.— 
Florencé Sigaretta. 


A country school board was visiting a 
school and the principal was putting his 
pupils through their paces. 

“Who signed the Magna Charta, Robert?” 
he asked, turning to one boy. 

“Please sir, ’twasn’t me,” whimpered the 
youngster. 

The teacher, in disgust, told him to take 
his seat; but an old tobacco-chewer on the 
board was not satisfied, so, after a well- 
directed aim at the cuspidor he said: “Call 
that boy back. I don’t like his manner, I 
believe he did do it.”-—Acton Leader. 


Wife—A little bird told me you were 
going to buy me a diamond brooch for my 
birthday. 


Hubby—It must have been a little cuckoo. 
—Toronto Globe. 





Wife—Oh, John! 
the water company wrote that if we didn’t 
~ay our bill at once we would be,cut off 
from all water.—London Tit-Bits. 


This reminds me that 


A wealthy motorist, while traveling 
through a Mississippi town, approached a 
gasoline station only to find the tender a 
lazy country boy. 

“Here, boy,” said the motorist, “I want 
some gasoline. And get a move on you! 
You'll never get anywhere in the world un- 
less you push. Push is essential. When I 
was young, I pushed and that got mc where 
I am.” 

“Well, governor,” replied the boy, “I 
reckon you'll have to push again, ’cause we 


ain’t got a drop o” gas in the place.”"— 
Nutton Zephyr. 


Little Joe—Pa, what is preparedness? 
Big Joe—Preparedness, my son, is the act 
of wearing spectacles to breakfast when you 


know that you are going to have grape- 
fruit.—Lyre. 


Wife—James, why are you taking the 
camp stool along when we are going outfor 
a little walk?” 

Man—yYou said yow were going to‘look at 
shop windows and I’m not going to stand 
up hour after hour.—Philadelphia Inquirer. 


At.a lecture the speaker ofated fervently: 
“He drove straight to his goal. He looked 
neither to the right nor to the left, but 
pressed forward, moved by a definite pur- 
pose. Neither friend nor foe could delay 


hired one. 


morrow.—Stanford Chaparral. 


a good all-round girl? 


town Oi’ve been in the last three months.— 
Boston Transcript. 





him or turn him from his course. All who 
crossed his path did so at their own peril, 
What would you call such a man?” 

“A truck driver,” shouted a voice from 
the audience.—Dalton Breeze, 


































Neighbor, in modern apartment where the 
partitions are very thin—Do you mind if 
I hang a picture on the end of the nail you 
have driven through into my bedroom ?— 
Christiania Karikaturen. 


Caller—I would like to see the judge. 

Secretary—Sorry, sir, but he is at dinner. 

Caller—But, my man, my errand is of 
vital importance, 

Secretary—It can’t be helped, sir, His 
Honor is at steak.—Columbia Record. 


Octopus—Good heavens! 
of here. 
Shark. 

Devil Fish—Why do you say that? 

Octopus—Oh, he’s always talking about 
the time he caught a man 12 feet long, and 
let him get away.—Life. 


Let’s get out 
Here comes that bore Johnnie 


THE SERVANT PROBLEM 
Mistress—I am a woman of few words. If 
I beckon with my hand that means “come.” 
New Maid—That suits me, mum. [’m also 
a woman of few words. If I shake my head 


it means “I’m not coming.”—Copenhagen 
Klods Hans. 





Mistress—The wages you ask are rather 
high for one who has had no expegience as 
a cook, 

New Maid—Sure, but think how much 
harder it is for me when I don’t know any- 
thing about it—Scribblers Magazine. 





+ 





Lady, to prospective maid—If I engage 
you, what do you wish to be called? 

Maid—Well, I was christened Gwendoline 
Gladys—but I’m -called “Gladdums” by me 
friends——London Humorist. 


Prospective Cook (to mistress)—An’ ’ow 
many days o’ the week will yer be wantin’) 
meals?—London Opinion. 


Domestic—I hear that you need a cook? 
Mistress—Thank you, but I have just 


Domestic—Very well, Ill call again to- 


Mistress (looking for a servant)—Are you 


Applicant—Sure, mum, it’s all round the 
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